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On Style. 


E offered, in a recent 
number, some re- 
marks as to the 
meaning and value 
of what is called 
expression in archi- 
tecture; one of 
those qualities 
which are more 
easily perceived 
than defined, but 
the importance of 
which is not to be 
on that account un- 
derrated. As we 
laid stress at the 
time on the exist- 
ence of a marked 
distinction between 
expression and style 
in architecture, a 
few remarks as to 
the nature and dis- 
tinctive characteris- 
tics of this latter 
quality can hardly 
be said to be 
dpropos de rien. As in the case of a good 

many terms in common use among us with 

regard to art, we have, in speaking of style, 
to clear away a certain amount of ambiguity 

of meaning before we can even arrive at a 

clear understanding as to what we are talking 
about. Style is a word very loosely used 
even in regard to architecture; still more so 
in its application in connexion with other 
branches of art. We recognise, in a broad 

Sense, various “styles” of the art of painting ; 
but we speak also of the “style” of a particular 
artist in a much narrower sense, and with 
reference generally to distinctive peculiarities of 
manner. In speaking of literature the word is 
used exclusively in this narrower sense, as 
indicating not the school of thought to which a 
writer belongs, but the distinctive characteristics 
of his mode of expression. The word as used 
in these two relations means in fact very much 
the same as we mean by “character” or 
“manner” in architecture. But in regard to 
the latter art we commonly use the word 
“style” in a wider sense, as the distinguishing 
name for differences between schools rather than 
between individual architects. We include 
under the general title of the “ Gothic style” 
buildings in which the manner, or what we may 
term the handwriting, of the various designers 
is as distinct as possible. We formerly applied 
the term to all buildings with pointed arches ; 
we have more recently perceived that what made 
Gothic a style lay deeper than that, and the 
meaning of the term has been somewhat 
extended, to the length of becoming perhaps 
rather too vague. Bat inasmuch as we all 
recognise style as something distinct from ex- 
Pression, and are constantly making use of the 
word with more or less precision of meaning, we 
may contribate to a rather more definite idea on 
the subject by considering for a moment what 
“style” is,—what makes a atyle in architecture, 
as distinct from mere character or expression. 








There are necessary conditions for fulfilling 
the idea of a style which are not very easily 
definable, though they are easily apprehended in 
@ general way by the eye and mind, and would 
almost naturally occur to any one giving a 
thought to the subject,—we mean such things 
as the harmony and mutual fitness and suitability 
of the different decorative features in a building. 
We feel instinctively when this suitability does 
or does not exist. We should at once feel a 
sense of discord and unfitness in seeing such an 
ornament as the square Greek fret placed on a 
building in conjunction with or in proximity to 
& band of carved foliage in the Gothic style; 
but looking at the two features superficially, it is 
not so easy to point out wherein they are so dis. 
cordant, what special qualities render their joint 
employment an anomaly. To arrive at this 
we must come toa broader generalisation ; we 
must look, not merely at the ornament, but at its 
relation to the whole structure and to the prin- 
ciples on which the latter is put together. If we 
ascend from ornamental detail to larger portions 
of the structure, we feel equally the incongruity 
that would result, for instance, from placing a 
pointed Gothic arch between two bays and 
lintels from a Greek temple, or merely springing 
a Gothic arch, with the usual mouldings and 
chamfers, from a Classic column, although the 
column would carry it jast as well, stracturally, 
as would the orthodox clustered pier. It might 
be urged that the anomaly in this and the former 
case was merely the result of long association 
of ideas. Perhaps we need hardly say that we 
do not admit this. Oar opinion is, that archi- 
tectural style, properly so called, consists mainly 
in unity of construction and constructive ex- 
pression carried out, not only in the main struc- 
tural features, but imitated and repeated ina 
lesser degree by the smaller decorative features , 
which latter, however, in proportion as they 
recede from structure and become purely deco- 
rative, in that proportion escape more or less 
from this stractural influence and come under 
the regulation of another artistic law which we 
shall refer to. 
As to structural unity of principle as an 
element of style, that has been several times 
insisted on as a condition by architectural 
critics. So far as the main constructive portions 
of a building are concerned, the employment, in 
a building of any size or architectural importance, 
of one form of construction, trabeated, arcuated, 
domical, whatever it be, is not a new principle, 
in theory at least, and is practically illustrated 
in most of the great historical monuments of 
architecture. Bat the formation of a consistent 
architectural style requires also that the main 
motive of the construction be carried out and 
exemplified in the detail of the building, a point 
which has not been so clearly recognised. This 
may be, indeed, must be done in two ways,—in 
regard to the main lines formed by the construc- 
tive portions of the building, and in regard also 
to the material used, and the method of treating 
it. In the Greek Doric style we see both 
requirements carried out nearly in perfection. 
Nearly the whole of the ornament (the sculpture 
is an accessory, not an architectaral ornament) 
repeats, in its squareness, hardness, and rigidity 
of line, the square, heavy form of the pillar-and- 
beam construction. It is only when we get to 
the small finials or acroteria on the apse and 
spring of the pediment that we find any flowing 
lines, and those are arranged with a certain 
stiffness and precision to harmonise with the 
character of the whole building. Anything less 
rigidly conventionalised would be felt to be out 
of place at once, So, of course, with the Gothic, 
where every one knows how, in the full develop- 
ment of the style, the pointed arch is regularly 
carried out into even the smallest details; and 
even where the arch does not appear, the dis- 
tinctive feature of the point is seldom lost sight 
of, and gives a crispness and sparkle to the 





smaller details closely allied to the treatment of 
the whole edifice. In the Saracenic style, again, 
the light form of the bulging and pointed dome 
gives, as it were, a licence to the wild and ele- 
gant luxuriousness of ornament which charac- 
terises the details of the style, where again not 
only is the appearance of lightness and pliability 
of material kept up in the details, but even the 
marked characteristic of the bulged dome, of 
the arch returned inward past its springing line, 
re-ppears in the horse-shoe arches and sub- 
arches which abound in its fanciful arcades and 
wall-decorations. We are glancing here at the 
| elation between detail and structure in regard 
to mere line and form ; we must look at it, how- 
ever, as hinted just now, in regard to treatment 
of material and relation of design and detail to 
the material. This establishes a relation be- 
tween structure and detail in regard to some 
classes of detail which, if we restricted our 
attention to mere outline, might seem to escape 
from this law. Such things, we mean, as sec- 
tions of mouldings, plans of points of support, 
&c. What is it which really makes the incon- 
gruity in the case we supposed just now, of a 
Gothic arch springing from a Classic colamn ? 
It is mainly the contrast between the deep, 
heavy mouldings and chamfers of the arch, and 
the shallow, delicate flatings of the column. We 
are here again brought round to constructive 
unity of design; for in every true and naturally 
developed style the mouldings and the surface 
treatment are the result of the consideration of 
the nature of the material. Greek architecture 
is essentially a marble style, Gothic architecture 
a stone style; a distinction which even now is 
scarcely appreciated, but which, if it had been 
suspected fifty or sixty years ago, would have 
saved us & host of now meagre, desolate-looking, 
starved, would-be Greek erections, conceived and 
built in the vain idea of achieving in a compara- 
tively dall, soft, and coarse material what could 
really only be effected in the bright, fine, hard 
marble ia which the style originally rose into 
life. Deep sinkings, rounds, and hollows have 
no place in marble; they not only involve 
rcinous labour and expense, but lose the 
opportunity of showing the material in its moet 
beautiful and perfect use, as capable of receiving 
and retaining the most delicate curves and con- 
tours, and the sharpest edges, and of preserving 
the effect of ornament more delicate than could 
be executed in any less hard and durable mate- 
rial. In dealing with stone, on the other hand 
the Medizval architects felt that they had under 
their hands a coarse granular material, incapable 
(especially when exposed to the weather) of 
retaining a sharp arris or a delicate surface 
ornament; and they worked it accordingly into 
deep hollows, and took off by chamfering the 
edges which must soon have chamfered them- 
selves. Marble and granite and such materials 
have no affinity with these expedients,—a fact 
which is felt intuitively by modern masons; for 
who ever saw a polished granite pilaster with 
the arris chamfered off ? We know better, even 
in the present day, than to despoil the material 
of the hard, sharp edge, which is one of its best 
characteristics. And viewing the relation be- 
tween material and design in this light, do we 
not fairly establish the stractural origin of style, 
even in regard to the sections of mouldings, 
when we look at these as taking their form and 
character from the nature and quality of the 
material, which in fact was the most important 
influence in determining the general structural 
design itself? We think so little of the nature 
of our material in these days; we are so apt to 
treat it at random in some preconceived manner, 
instead of in the mann-r best suited to “ bring 
it to an excellent work,” that we scarcely realise 
the intimate connexion subsisting, in all unso- 
phisticated and unforced architectural styles, 
between material and design. The recognition 
of this would go far to give something more 
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like a consistent style to many of our modern 
buildings. 2 
We alluded to another principle to which 
purely ornamental detail, in a consistent style, 
must bend, in proportion as it escapes from the 
dominion of structural considerations and 
structural form. There are generally to be 
found, in buildings of all styles, details 
which seem so purely arbitrary and ornamental, 
that they may appear to have little or no depend- 
a in one see See of the 
building which they decorate. But even such 
details are bound by this law, that they cannot 
approach nearer to nature, cannot leave the con- 
ventional form of strictly architectural design, 
except in a ratio strictly consistent with the 
degree of conventionality subsisting in the 
general design. Small details may approach 
nearer to natural forms than can be suffered in 
the larger features of a building; but they must 
not be allowed to transgress disproportiorately 
far in that direction. A Doric temple, for in- 
stance, is in a highly conventional style of archi- 
tecture, and accordingly even the lightest and 
most unfettered of its details must be kept 
within the most artificial limits, and not suffered 
to approach in any way near to the irregularity 
of nature. Imagine the effect of a Gothic 
pinnacle, with its budding crockets and flower- 
ing finial, on the apex of a Greek pediment, 
and our meaning here will be obvious. Suchan 
object, in such a situation, would appear simply 


descend from the structural whole to the decora- 
tive portions. And here, then, it is evident 
wherein expression, which we treated of a few 
weeks back, differs from style. The latter is con- 
cerned with the treatment and relation of the 
architectural features which form the integral 
part of our design ; expression is concerned with 
the proportion, the variety, the position in which 
we use these materials. There may be, in other 
words, a dozen buildings in the style, all 
with equal purity of detail, and in which all the 
main facts of the detail are the same, but they 
may be arranged and grouped in so many dif- 
ferent ways as to produce buildings with a dozen 
perfectly distinct expressions. That we should 
be led to such a conclusion from a logical process 
of examination is a result which may be con- 
soling to those who think we can have no 
originality of architectural design without the 
invention of what they term a “ new style.” 
Any style worth the name is capable, in compe- 
tent hands, of almost infinite varieties of ex- 
pression, if our definition of “expression” in 
our impression of May 6th be the correct one. 
There may be, we may add, buildings with a 
great deal of expression and character, though 
withont purity of style; and purity and con- 
sistency of style and detail may occasionally be 
found almost entirely devoid of expression, 
except that kind of set expression of dead immo- 
bility which belongs to Egyptian sculpture. But 
the position of the two qualities is broadly this : 





ragged. But the Gothic and Saracenic, and some 
other styles, approach much nearer, in their 
general treatment and outline, to the picturesque 
forms of nature, and accordingly these styles; 
will admit of ornamental detail which in pro-| 
portion approaches still nearer to, and even 
very closely imitates, the form of natural vegeta- 
tion. And this is the true wsthetic reason for | 
the incongruity of appearance which would be | 
presented by the supposed juxtaposition of the | 
Greek fret and Gothic foliated carving, alluded | 
to at the commencement of our remarks. Inde- 
pently of their variety of form and character, | 
they would not accord with each other because | 
they are, if we may so speak, on different planes | 
of departure from natural form; the Greek | 
being very far, indeed almost entirely, re-| 
moved therefrom, while the Gothic approaches | 
much closer to it. So we see in all genuine | 
architectural styler, that the principles only of | 
nature being followed in the main design, the | 
facts of nature are allowed to be approached | 
by regular gradation as we descend from the | 
whole to the parts, and the more so as we go} 
from details, which are partly constructional, or | 
closely bound up with construction, to those 
which are purely ornamental ; provided always | 
that even in these latter an approach to natural 
fact is only warranted in proportion to the near- 
ness to or distance from nature of the main 
design; that when the latter is purely archi-| 
tectonic and conventional, only a distant ap- 
proach to nature can be permitted even in smal! 
detaile, and that this mast be in regular grada- 
tion; i.¢., we cannot permit any one class of 
detail to assume an undue approach to natural 
form, out of proportion to what is allowed in 
other details in the same style, unless it be 
openly avowed as an addition to, and not a 
part of, the architecture (as in high-class sculp- 
ture applied to architecture). With this reserva- 
tion, everything which approaches dispropor- 
tionately near to natural form is an excrescence 
and an impertinence, and will not be found in 
connexion with any true and consistent style. 

- Comparing theory, then, with the facts pre- 
sented to us in the monuments of what we all 
agree to consider as among the most perfect 
architectural styles of the world, we are led to 
the conclusion that architectural consistency of 
design, which we call style, depends in the first 
place on stractural consistency, in the employ- 
ment throughout a building of one main prin- 
ciple of construction applied equally to the main 
structure and to the emaller structural details ; 
secondly, on the carrying out and repetition of 
the main lines and structural treatment of mate- 
rial in all the smaller parts of the building in 
which stractare is not entirely lost in decoration ; 
and thirdly, in the principle, which controls 
every portion down to the smallest decorative 
feature, of consistency of treatment in to 
imitation of nature, which provides that the 
same building shall not present to us features 
strictly conventional combined with others which 
anorene h wrens - = ny yeep of natural 

orm, except just in that fit and proportionate 
gradation from the architectonic 5 the natural 


style deals with the principles on which we are 
to invent and combine our materials for archi- 
tectural design ; expression is the result obtained 
by the varied manner, proportion, and jaxta- 
position in which such materials are used in 
special cases and by special minds. 

In all probability, we shall not see a single 
national style invented and universally adopted, 
in this or any other civilised country, as the 
Pointed style was in the Middle Ages. Modern 
education has given such variety and extent to 
our sympathies, that it is scarcely possible that 
the whole nation and the whole architectural 
profession could be again found to tread, by one 
consent, in the same steps, architecturally. Pro- 
gress in this direction points rather to the adop. 
tion and maturing of two or three or more 
separate types of style, each with its own varie- 
ties of expression. Such types will, we believe, 
only be consistent and satisfactory if they adhere 
to the principles which have governed former 
true and consistent architectural styles, and 
which have been, we believe, in the main, as 
hinted at above. Not that we have the slightest 
idea of the possibility of any architect or body of 
architects theorising a new style into existence, 
out of the depths of their internal consciousness, 
on these or any other principles. Architectural 
styles never have been, and never will be, made 
cat and dried in that way. Bat it does not by 
any means follow, we submit, that therefore the 
subject is not one of interest in itself, and 
worthy of thought and consideration, which may 
prove suggestive in one way or another. 








THE INDIAN COURT 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.* 


Or the jewelled and enamelled work there are 
only six examples; but these sre notable ones. 
One of the most remarkable is an “* Ankus,” the 
small sharp hook used by the driver of an 
elephant asa goad. This implement is richly set 
with rock crystal and uncut rubies. It is exhi- 
bited by the Rajah of Jeypore. The finest 
enamel work of India is produced in the state of 
Jeypore, and it is considered to possess 
ariistic merit. The enamel is very fine, and is 
only applied to gold and silver. “The process is 
kept a sacred secret by the artists, being handed 
— Broo father to son. All articles manu- 

‘actured are hased and liberally paid for 
the State. re oa ~ 

Together with the gold, silver, and jewelled 
ornaments exhibited from various parts of India, 
is to be seen a collection of imitation ornaments, 
manofactured in Bombay. These have rather 
an ethnological than an artistic value. The art 
of sham, applied to personal decoration, has 
reached a pitch in modern that shames 
the industry of the Hindoo, The metal work 
in brass, exhibited in Section D, is algo princi- 
pally interesting as reflecting the habits of the 
people. Implements and ornaments of all sorts, 
of native design and execution, are here to be 
seen, and to be compared with the product of 








which is allowable, and even desirable, as we 


* See p, 539, ante, 
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Indian skill, applied unt’er European 
as in the case of some models in bronze, and 
collection of small bronze objects in imitation 
Articles de Paris. The result of these ig, 
show that the Indian artificer is altogether un. 
likely, for many generations, to excell in any 
but works of purely Indian design. Even the 
examples of die-sinking from the Calcutta mint 
are miserably poor bald ; the best exhibit 
being an ivory relief, representing either “ Com. 
merce,” or “ India,” but so turned out from the 
lathe as to look like one of a set of draughts. 

The Kooftgari work, above alluded to, is prin. 
cipally devoted to the ornamentation of arms 
and armour. A complete suit of armour, con. 
sisting of breast-plate, leggings, armiets, and 
helmet, inlaid with gold, such as is worn 
the Sikh horsemen who were our foes in 
Pupjaub and Sikh campaigns, is exhibited 
the Government of the Panjauk. A 
a large casket (380), and an 
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displayed by the same exhibitors, are among 
the most beautifal specimens of this fine 
workmanship. Two curious forms of 74 


the “Jumbia,” and the “ Bichwa,” rich! 
mounted and inlaid, are exhibited by the Maha- 
jah of Scindia. The Bidree work is exhibited by 
the Bengal committee, the Government of Bom- 
bay, and that of Hyderabad. It is not of a 
nature likely to be imitated in Europe, althoug 
ingenious, and ing capability for improve- 
ment. With this work we leave admirably- 
illustrated metal-work of India. The mosaics in 
marble are but poor, when compared to the 
elaborate and highly -finished productions of 
Florence. 

The inlaid work of Bombay isa local speciality 
of extreme interest and beauty. It is said to 
have been imported into Bombay from Persia, 
and to have originated at Shiraz. It has not 
been practised in Bombay for much more than 
half a century, having been introduced into 
Scinde about a hundred years ago, and having 
more recently spread to, Surat, Baroda, and 
other places. The trade is now merely imita- 
tion, and new geometrical combinations are not 
attempted; the workmen simply copying the 
original Persian forms. There are about a 
hundred and twenty artificers engaged in this 
work at present in Bombay. The materials used 
are as follows: —Ivory, which is always un- 
stained; Samba horn, which is stained green 
by steeping in an acid solution of verdigris; 
sandal wood, of the natural colour; ebony, 
pattang, or saffron wood, which is of a rich 
burnt Sienna. colour. Tin is employed in 
these designs instead of silver, which it equals 
in colour and lustre, and far exceeds in re- 
sistance to oxidation. In the original Persian 
work, vermilion is employed instead of pat- 
tang, and brass instead of silver. The tin 
is purchased in wire, and passed between 
rollers, which give it a triangular form. The 
materials are glued together into various 
geometrical forms, consisting of circles, hexa- 
gons, squares, rhombs, and triangles. The 
cement used is Ahmedabad glue, dissolved in 
aloohol. The length of the pieces glued together 
is about 2 ft., and these are cross-cut into 
sections of from a fifteenth to a twentieth part of 
an inch in depth by delicate saws. These 
patterns are inlaid in sandal wood or ivory, 
either in solid objects, such as paper-knives, Or 
in veneers. A collection of thirty-four tools used 
in this delicate industry is exhibited, together 
with two trays of specimens illustrating the pro- 
cess of the manufacture. Among the examples 
of the work itself we call attention to (458) 4 
work-box in carved and inlaid sandal-wood, of 
Surat work, a card-basket and box (465 and 
466) of carved sandal-wood, ivlaid with ivory 
work, two pincushions (485) of inlaid ivory 
work, and a book-stand, paper-weight, ® 
paper-cutter, of carved ebony, inlaid, exhibited 
by the mazufacturers (505, 606, 507). 

Nothing specially worthy of uote appears to 
represent sculpture in marble and stone. The 
carvings in soap-stone are noticeable: 12 
especially Nos. 526, 530, 581,—an inkstand, two 
boxes, and a r-weight, executed at Agra 
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The articles in jade, agate, blood-stone, rock- 
crystal, &c., have special value due to thule 


imperishable character, no less than to | 
enormous labour required for their prodaction. 
A collection of moss egates, from Bundab, 10- 
clades specimens of wonderfal beauty. There 
are some su tablets of brilliant avanturine 
Some of the agate cups end saucers, 
Cambay, are really exquisite. The white 
squares for an agate and blood-stone pare, 
from Bombay, are of unusual and delicate 
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beauty. There is a collection of handles of jade 
for whips, canes, and sticks, exhibited by the 
Government of the Punjaub, together with per- 


and @ pair of chowries, or fly-whiske, from 
Mysore, are exhibited by Earl and Countess 
Mayo. A work-box of Abmedabad work, carved 
with bold and delicate foliage, by a Bombay 
artist (617), and a writing-desk and work-box 
(619 and 620) of Coompta 


style of vertical piercing, like that of the per- 
forated marble used for windows, is shown in the 
paper-cutter (635) from Umritsur. The sta- 
tuette of the Indian Apollo, from Sangree, in the 
South Mahratta country, is admirably ont. It is 
remarkable for the mode of heightening the effect 
of the sculpture by the sparing introduction of 
black lines, as in the eyes, and gold. A set of 
chesemen, from Shahpore, will also attract notice. 
The statuettes (632) stated to be carved from 
photographs and engravings, are only a sort of 
bastard work. Generally speaking, the attempts 
to induce Indian artificers to imitate European 
work are as unsuccessful as they are ill-jadged. 
No graver mistake can be committed than the 
introduction intoIndia of the method of educating 
downwards. 

‘The figures modelled in clay will be regarded 
with interest, not so much from their artistic 
merit as on account of their admirable illastra- 
tion of the customs, crafts, and trades of Bengal, 
Oude, and Western India. In the model figures 
(662) executed by the Madras School of Indus- 
trial Arts, in imitation of French bronzes, may 
be seen an example of one of the most successful 
attempts to national industry, and to 
vulgarise Oriental trade, that it is possible to 
conceive. The Madras School has sent the 
schoolmaster abroad with a vengeance. Such 
teaching is positively abominable. With four 
Collections of models of Indian fruits and vege- 
tables we take leave of Class II. 

Of Clase III., containing engravings, litho- 
graphs, and photographs, it is unnecessary to 
speak in detail, as the contents, although 
admirably illustrative of Indian scenery, habits, 
and architecture, cannot be called the product 
of Indian art or industry. The architectaral 
designs composing Clase IV. are only eight in 
number. The copies and reproductions of ancient 
works of art comprise casts from temples in 


Orissa, Bengal, and from Ambernath Temple, | nigh 


Bombay. These casts are worthy of study, 
pene tear is uothing among them to be com- 

to the magnificent reproduction of the 
Sanchi Tope, in the Eastern Gallery. The 
pottery, Class VIII., forms a large and important 
collection, illustrating the ts of domestic 
use; the tiles, bricks, loolas or hollow tiles used 
for vaulted roofs, the perforated tiles used for 
windows, the clay, sand, colouring materials, and, 
in a word, the entire potter’s art of India. The 
attachment of labels to these different objects is 
& great desideratum. 

Educational works and appliances, Class X., 
pce subject into which we cannot now enter, 
ex to repeat a protest against the system 
which seeks to train the sable breda and nimble 
fingers of the Hindoo child down to the most 
pestilent vulgarity of English “ fancy-work.” 
Neither have we space to speak of Classes XI. 
and XII.,—scientific inventions and miscel- 
laneous articles. In Classes V. and IX., con- 
tainining embroideries, and cashmere shawls, 
and woollens, wools, and carpets, are to be 
found some of the most spleudid of the contents 
of the Exhibition, and specimens of the utmost 
interest to our home manufacturers. The 
Splendour of the kincobs, or manufactures of 
gold, or gold and silver, and silk, is extraordi- 
nary. We have noted, among the brilliaut con- 
tents of the cases containing these costly 


fabries, No. 1,186, a gold ground, with diape 
red and green conventional flowers ; No. 1,190, a 
table-cover, gold and silk diaper; No. 1,197, a 


by | ing in her silver slippers. <A 











saree, of red silk, with a gold stripe, the silk 
border remarkable for its decoration in flat 
treatment; No. 1,215, in which letters are 


mortuary purposes; 

No. 1,221, a “ luppa” of silk warp, and gold and 
crimson woof; and 1,207, a“ dupetah,” or shoul- 
der-cloth, in which a variety of tones in the gold 
prodace the most beautiful effects, and even an 
entire change of colour according to the play of 
light on the texture. This specimen, moreover, 
is remarkable for the introduction of “ Judson’s 
dyes,” by no means an improvement on the older 
colours. From Kutch are sent shoes so richly 
embroidered in gold and silver that they recall the 
expression of John Banyan as to Religion walk- 
mong the shaw!s 

we note especially (1,072 and 1,073) a red and 
and a black cashmere, with gold-embroidered 
border; (1,062) a shawl of the Cashmere clotb, 
embroidered with silk, from Dacca; (1,066) a 
specimen of loom-embroidery, in white-flowered 
silk ; (1,075) a blaek soarf, with gold border, 
from Cashmere. There are also very rich loom- 


ly | woven brocades, in gold and silver thread and 


silk, from Benares; superb saddle-cloths, in red 
and green velvet, heavily embroidered with 
gold, sent by the Maharajah of Benares; a 
piece of white silk, with silver-dotted pattern 
(1,087) ; tarban-pieces, of red and purple, em- 
broidered with gold; a black net shawl, embroi- 
dered with white floss-silk, from Delhi; and a 
black-and-red gold embroidered shawl, and a red 
“ pushmina ” shaw! (1,093 and 1,097), also from 
Deihi. The Cashmere shawls exhibited by 
the Maharajah of Cashmere (1,334, 1,335, and 
1,336) and by the Cashmere Shaw! Merchants’ 
Company, are, we apprehend, the most costly 
articles exhibited in this splendid display. One 
of these pieces of laborious needlework, which 
was presented by the Maharajah to Her Majesty, 
cost 1,0001. The woollen goods which are worn 
by the labouring classes of the Western presi- 
dency, the collection of raw wools, and the car- 
pets and rugs which adorn the walls of the gallery, 
or are spread to tempt the loiterer in the little 
alcoves at the side, will attract many a purchaser, 
and should receive the carefal attention of our 
manufacturers. 

The directors of the Exhibition, no less than 
the Indian Government, are to be congratulated 
on this comprehensive and well-ordered display. 
Among the names to which hononr is due in the 
matter, the chief place must be accorded to that 
of the indefatigable and courteous director of the 
Indian department, Dr. J. Forbss Watson. 








THE WANT OF OPPORTUNITY. 


“ EpucaTion,” in its widest and most universal 
sense, is now engaging so much of public atten- 
tion that there can be no necessity of apologising 
to the readers of the Builder for occasionally, as 

ity offers, recurring to it, especially iu 

its artistic aspect. At first sight, it would 
almost seem as though the subject were well- 
igh exhausted, so much has been said and 
written about it; but the subject, when you 
look a little below the mere surface of it, is 
quite new and fresh, and it is soon perceived 
how very little indeed the modern man of to-day, 
full of the ancient ideas, is competent to deal 
with it,—he has so much himself to unlearn: 
bat without at present going into this difficult 
matter, let us call the attention, particularly of 
the architectural reader and “designer,” to one 
thing connected with “education” not a little 
interesting to them, and not befure noted any- 
where, as far as we know: it is this—the pro- 
portion between the edacated for any special 
vocation, and the non-educated; and as to 
whether society, or, to narrow the question, the 
trade of the country, is really suffering so 
much from the paucity of the “educated,” 
as from the fact of those who are already 


edacated having no opportunity of ewercising | get 


their acquired capacities. This is a momen- 
tous question; for we are constantly being 
told, both in Parliament and out of it, at 
public meetings, and ia all sorts of ways, that 
other nations are distancing us ¢ on 
our need of technical education and artistic eda- 
cation, and that we have no capable designers, 
and artiste, and original inventors, and edacated 
men among us, to do the work that is needed, and 
thas enable us to compete fairly with other 
nations, or even to provide adequately for our 
own wants. We cannot go all this way. We 
believe that there is in London alone a con- 
siderable number of able and edacated, if that 





be the word, draughtsmen, and designers, and 
artiste, who need not more “education” to do 
the work that is needed, so much as opportunity. 
Let us, to make the matter quite clear even to 
those who have not given it any consideration, 
take the single item of common household furni- 
ture. We instance this, because it has just been 
asserted in an influential quarter that one of the 
deficiencies of the system of art education at 
South Kensington is, that the “antique” takes 
up too much of the time of the students, and 
that it would be better to turn the attention 
of the pupils to more common things, as 
common farnitura; and that, until this is done, 
no great improvement is to be looked for in the 
common faraitare and objects about us. Now, 
what are the real facts as they exist, and as they 
may be evidenced to the satisfaction of anybody 
who really desires to know a little about it ? 

We begin by saying that the real “ National 
Museum” of a coun'ry is to be found in 
its shop-windows. It is not in the British 
Museum, or the South Kensington Museum, or 
in any special yearly exposition, that the trae 
current ideas of a people are to be found, and 
weighed, and measured, bat in the ordinary and 
every-day open shop-windows. Take our present 
subject, furniture,—tables, chairs, bookcases, 
curtains, carpets, and soon. In the Soath Ken- 
sington Maseum will be found an ample stock of 
these things, both ancient and new, only jast 
manufactared; but if they be looked at atten- 
tively, the new articles will be found to be purely 
exceptional things, and to be found nowhere 
else, and, indeed, whatever their merits, to be 
inapplicable to the usual and common purposes 
of life, its means, and its rough usages. To fiud 
what is wanted, and in universal request, we are 
compelled to go to the shop-windows, and in 
them to note, not only what is in universal and 
popular demand, bat to find ont how they are all 
brought into existence, and then to come at the 
“state of education ” of those who design and 
make them.” And here it is to be observed that 
it matters but little whether the very expensive 
or the very cheap are selected for examination, 
whether Bond-street or the New Cut be ran- 
sacked for specimens; for the main process of 
manufacture is pretty mach the same; the 
patterns differ bat little: the materials and 
putting together may be more or less rare and 
expensive; bat the maia result is nearly or 
quite the same. The fashionable and the com- 
mon chair and table would seem to be cut out 
from the same drawings or models, and the most 
costly of hearth-rugs and the smallest and 
cheapest apology for one would almost seem to 
be copies of each other. It is in the shop- 
windows, therefore, that the real state of the 
country as respec's its designers and draughts- 
men is to be found ; and they, in reality, are the 
“thermometers” by which to measure the 
degrees of art-power of those who produce the 
objects which fill them. No one needs to be told 
what modern every-day house -farniture, as seen 
in the shop-windows, looks like, or what its 
artistic value is. It is simply artistically frightful ; 
and no one pretends that there is anything in 
it which can be dignified by the name of 
thoughtfal design. We do not, of course, mean 
that no original drawing is ever made by which 
to work out a new piece of furniture ; for every 
well-to-do firm has its dranghtsman and designer, 
always ready for all sorts of work; bat it is 
mostly done by rale and measure and routine, 
and according to “ book” and “ pattern ;” and if 
when, at first sight, a little new, it will be found, 
when looked at in detail, to be made up of well- 
used patterns, and the same details peer out in 
different articles made for widely diff-rent pur- 
poses. But all this while, and it is the purpose 
of these few hints to call attention to it, the 
draughtsman, or designer, or even foreman who 
sets out the work, may be and frequently is a 
very competent and clever person, and well able 
to do not only better things, but things alto- 
her different. It will be found that it is not 
more “ education” that he needs, but permission 
and op ity to make use of the education he 
already has: in short, that he wants but the 
chance to work as an artist, instead of as a 
machine, or part of a machine; and that no 
addition to his artistic or technical education 
would be of any kind of advantage to him or 
even his employers, for he could make no use of 
it. What he has lies all waste and useless ; what 
he could further gain would and must alike be 
useless. It is melancholy to think of the mass 
of good talent there is in London alone at this 
moment lying thus dead and useless, with no 
chance whatever of rising out of its death-like 
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sleep. The shop windows are the test of it, as 
it is; and the education cry indicates how little 
of public satisfaction there is in it ; but we con- 
tend that more education, or even technical 
education, will not of itself alone help it. 

But let us go a step farther, and admit for the 
sake of argument that no one designer or 
draughtsman as at present engaged in the pro- 
duction of the special article of house furniture 
is competent to his work, that they are one and 
all uofit for the work they have to do, and that 
the real reason of the nothingness of modern 
furniture, as seen in the shop windows, is to be 
put down to the account of those who, as a pro- 
fessional class, now design it; then we strenuously 
contend that there are others able and ready to 
fill up the void. Nothing seems to us more 
unfair than the present charge against those 
who do the artistic work of the time; it is per- 
petually said of them that education is their 
great and crying want, and that it is in some 
way or other their own fault that the deficiency 
is not supplied ; but we must contend that asa 
class those who do the designing and drawing 
work of the world are industrious and earnest 
students, and are always in some way or other 
educating themselves. All our royal academies, 
art departments, institutes, associations, and 
schools are filled with them, and no kind of 
knowledge hardly comes amiss to such ; they are 
always learning, and are most of them under the 
impression that more and more education is yet 
needful, and are perpetually striving to get at it, 
to make themselves as they suppose thoroughly 
efficient. Taking these as a class we must 
contend that this is not an e ted 
but a simply trne statement, and we think 
that no one will be inclined to deny it who 
has gone to a little trouble to come at the 
trathof things. But whatfollows? Why, this: 
that supposing the present furniture designers, 
to instance them, are all unfit for their work, 
which we deny,—but, supposing they are,—here | 
is a class of earnest and educated men ready 
for the work, could they but get atit. If but the 
opportunities offer, here are they who are fairly 
competent to the work, and ready to go to work 
and design the new modern furniture, and 
could they but get a fair chance, any further 
education that could be thought needfal would 
be speedily acquired. It is not wholly education, 
but opportunity, that is needed to improve 
modern furniture; in short, it is the present 
system of art-manufacture that is at the bottom 
of artistic shortcomings. While the world is 
under the fatal impression that art, whether in 
furniture or pictures, can be manufactured, 
there can be no hope for it or for those who 
produce it: it must all end in nothingness and 
failure and disappointment, and no amount of 
increased education will or can, by any possi- 
bility, help it; for education, to be of any prac- 
tical use, must touch the actual working artist ; 
but if he work only as a machine, or part of a 
machine, his added education can avail him but 
little, for he is not free to use it in his own way, 

i.e, in an artistic way, or as an artist. 

We have confined our remarks to the draughts- 
man or designer, and have said nothing of the 
actual workman; for it has been mainly the 
“ drawing ” man who has come in for the weighty 
condemnation of those who have sought for the 
cause of the present nothingness in things 
artistic. It must never be forgotten that 
modern art is essentially manufacturing, and 
that there are always three elements in it: the 
master designer, as we may call him; the 
draughtsman, who realiees, or tries to realise, 
his design ; and the actual executant, or work- 
man. In the old and highest art all these three 
were cne,—the designer, the draughtsman, and 
the workman were usually united in one indi- 
vidual; and it is in such a man only that real 
education can fully avail, All he gets in addition 
to his present stock he can use, for the whole 
work tobe done is before him personally, and he 
can apply his added knowledge where he thinks 





it is needed. But passing by these advanced place 


theories, we would urge upon those who are now 
engaged in such strenuous efforts to add to the 
education of those who fill the shop-windows, 
the great thought that there are, as it is, those 
who are quite competent to better work than 
any that now exists, and that the great artistic 
want of the time is opportunity, and a better or 
another system of art action. What is now 
eee oP eoaaa designer should be 
as such, and that the desi 

be acknowledged as his. “i — 

There is yet one other fact so curiously illus. 


obtaining the services of a travelled, well-read 


necessary by the side of education, that it is well 
worth record as a fragment of the history of art 
in the nineteenth century. Farniture, it is to be 
observed, is not only manufactured wholesale, 
but in bits and details as well. Whole streets 
in the East-end of London are devoted to the 
manufacture of distinct parts of farniture, as 
legs and arms of chairs, legs and tops of tables ; 
and many small firms do nothing bat make, by 
a process of perpetual repetition from the same 
pattern, the same detail of furniture. The 
whole process is as perfectly and completely 
mechanical as the making of the spokes of a 
wheel. We met not long since a well-informed 
youth who had taught himself a good deal of 
drawing in the face of the most grinding poverty, 
and whose whole time, from early morning to 
late at night, was occupied in the sole work of 
carving what is called an “ acanthus leaf” on 
an ogee bracket, about 3} in. high by 2} in. 
broad, and about 1 in. thick. What does the 
educated reader suppose he boasted of ? No- 
thing could possibly be duller or more stupid 
than those brackets, which, by the way, may 
be seen everywhere on cheap farniture ; or 
duller or more monotonous than his work. 
Brains he did not need; and this, indeed, he 
boasted of, and pointed out that his work was 
as good as a man’s work, and that he defied 
anybody to detect any difference between one 
bracket and another: constant work on the 
same thing, and the perpetual movement of 
the hand in the same way over and over again, 
compelling all these wretched things to be mathe- 
matically alike. He said, “I could do it all 
blindfold!” We felt sure of it; wondered what 
education, including the understanding of Homer, 
could do for him, or how he could turn it to ac- 
count; and thought that even Mr. Darwin himeelf 
would look surprised at the metamorphosis which 
the graceful acanthus undergoes when trans- 
ferred to the soil of a narrow court in Bethnal- 


green ! 








TO, AT, AND FROM BERLIN.* 


Our first day at Berlin was devoted to seeing 
the town; driving about in the first instance, to 
get a general idea, and then on foot, making 
closer investigations. We were fortunate in 


valet-de-place, or guide, but he was a firebrand 
democrat, to whose opinions it was nevertheless 
interesting to listen, as—according to his 
showing,—they were those held by a large mass 
of his countrymen. The most noticeable thing 
to strangers visiting Berlin is the enormous size 
and amplitude of all its buildings. The palaces 
are indeed palatial, and are much ornamented ; 
the size is the more remarkable, because they are 
mostly built of brick, stuccoed, stone being pro- 
curable only from a long distance off. A peculiar 
feature attached to many of the large residences 
is a long colonnade without a roof, but with 
beams placed across for the support of the wild 
vine and other climbing plants intended to form 
a leafy screen and afford a cool, shady place of 
resort during the hot season. This year the 
cold, ungenial summer bad not suffered the 
plants to grow up, so that to our eyes these 


neglected. When attached to semi-suburban 
abodes, these with-drawing apartments take 
the form of kiosks or summer-honses, and are 
always placed high on an angle of the boundary 
wall, so as the better to allow of looking out on 
to the public life below; and, strange to say,— 
at least, strange to Englishmen, who prefer 
privacy,—the most open side of the erection is 
always towards the road. Frequently a mound 
is raised on which to build the indispensable 
kiosk ; and constantly also the carriage-drive in 
the garden, in front of the house, is laid at a 
steep elevation facing the entrance-door. This 
latter feature likewise obtains before some 
rather old houses in the streets of Berlin itself, 
where it is singularly inconvenient and out-of- 


The apartments of the State Palace were 
closed, on account of the Fest preparations going 
on there. The exterior is grand and massive. 
Before it stand the bronze horses presented by 
the Emperor Nicholas, similar to those, with 
their attendant grooms, on the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome. The Berlin wits have nicknamed them 
Gehemmter Fortschritt and Befirderter Riick- 
schritt,—“ Progress stopped” and “ 

#10n promoted,”’—the energetic manner in which 
the aforesaid grooms are forcing back their 














trative of the proposition that opportunity is | 


* Bee p. 540, ante, 


roofless colonnades looked sadly rainous and | gra 


steeds, especially when it is remembered that 
the horse is regarded by some persons as sym. 
bolic of the understanding, is naturally sugges. 
tive of Bussian home policy, and singularly 
justifies their new gs gon se A handsome 
and ntic up o statuary wag 
erst fed in front of the palace, of 
which more anon; but it was particularly in. 
teresting to see the way in which it was being 
built up, the huge plaster arms and legs being 
fixed on to foundations of straw and plaster. 

Near to the Royal Palace stands that of the 
Crown Prince and his consort, our Princess 
Royal. In it Frederick the Great lived when 
Crown Prince; and King Frederick William III, 
lived and died there. These two buildings, with 
the Opera-house and the palace of the present 
Emperor, William I, and, beyond all, the 
Schloss-briicke, with its eight groups of marble 
statues, form a remarkable range of handsome 
edifices. They are on the north side of the 
Lust-garten; the cathedral stands at the west 
end; and on the south side is the museum, in 
front of which stands an enormous basin, 22 ft. 
in diameter, cut out of a block of granite, a 
solitary boulder, which lay at Fiirstenwald, about 
thirty miles from Berlin. Near to this is now 
erected the equestrian statue of Frederick 
William ITI., uncovered on the day of the Entry. 
On the east side of the Lust-garten stands the 
well-known grand monument to Frederick the 
Great: an equestrian statue by Rauch, on a 
granite pedestal, around which are placed bold 
groups in high relief of bronze figures, life-size, 
each one being a portrait of one of Frederick’s 
generals or statesmen. Three names connected 
with art and science also appear,—those of 
Graun, Lessing, and Kant. 

While speaking of statues, I may mention that 
a fine bronze one of Bliicher stands opposite the 
Grand Gnard-house; and facing him are marble 
statues of Scharnhorst, who reformed the Prussian 
army after the battle of Jona; and Biilow von 
Dennewitz, who gained the battle of that name 
September 6th, 1813, defeating the French and 
taking 10,000 prisoners : thus saving Berlin from 
falling into their hands. The cannon and mortars 
behind the Guard-house were brought from Paris 
in 1816; the former came from Liibeck, and was 
carried off by the French in 1806 ; the latter were 
cast in France, and are the fellows of the one in 
our St. James’s Park. 

Here the fine ayenne—road—street, for it is 
all three combined, called the Unter-den-Linden, 
begins and extends in a straight line for about 
three quarters of a mile, when it is terminated 
by the Brandenburg Gate. This noble entrance 
to the city consists of gigantic fluted columns 
supporting appropriate frieze and cornice ; above 
rises a long, low base, surmounted by the car of 
Victory which Napoleon I. carried off to Paris as 
a trophy; it was recovered by the Prussians 
after the battle of Waterloo. The gate is said 
to have cost 75,0001. Thespace inside the gate, 
the Pariser Platz, is surrounded ‘by handsome 
houses, one of which, the French embassy, 
closely shuttered and still as death, looked 
singular and sad amongst all the signs of re- 


joicing around it. Outside the gate is another 


space, from the left of which stretches the Konig- 
itzer Strasse; and facing it lies the extensive 
and delightful Thiergarten, two miles long and 
one mile broad, planted with large trees,—some 
of which are of great size and age,—with shady 
walks and drives stretching in all directions, 
occasionally crossing ornamental bridges, oF 
skirting charming little lakes and streams. 

We had small time to devote to pictures, bat 
too many for mention here are marked in my 
catalogue when we paid our harried visit to the 
Old Museum, as it is called, though ame finishe 
in 1830. Schinkel was thearchitect. It is built 
on piles driven into a dried-up arm of the Spree. 
To the right of the noble flight of steps stands 
Kiss’s well-known bronze group of an Amazon 
combating a tiger; and within the grand 
colennade are frescoes executed under the direc: 
tion of Cornelius, from designs by Schinkel, and 
which have an extremely rich effect. The New 
Museum, connected by a covered bridge with 
the Old, is very rich in Egyptian and other 
antiquities. A noble feature of this building 18 
the grand staircase, which is comprised in & 
spacious hall, and rises in one broad flight of 
steps from the ground floor to a wi 
then divides into two flights, one of which rans Up 
each side wall. They terminate in & 
gallery leading right and lefc into other apart- 
ments. The walls of this steircase are covered 
with large “ water-g' ” pictures, three on each 
side, by pupils of Kaulbach, after his designs. 
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All the various apartments in the Museum 
have their walls elegantly and effectively deco- 
rated, to harmonise, both in design and colour, 
with their contents, and are well worth studying 
by those who make such matters their business 
or pleasure, The statuary in this museum does 
not consist of sculptures, properly so called, but 
parc wyalh ang ite such, they form a re- 
markable series, both in ing and instructive, 
being the largest and most complete collection 
yet made. Here also is to be seen the Hildes- 
heimer Silberschatz, of Roman period, found 
by some soldiers, October 17th, 1868, while con- 
Structing a ing-house in the neighbourhood 
of Hildesheim, The historical collection con- 
tains many most interesting relics, particularly 
those relating to the nati history, such as the 
cast of Frederick the Great’s face, taken after 
death; a wax likeness of him, clothed in the 
very uniform he wore on the day of his death; 
his books, walking-cane, and favourite flate,—a 
black one. Likewise the stars and orders be- 
longing to the first Napoleon, which were cap- 
tured after the Battle of Waterloo, when he had 
to make so precipitous s retreat that he even left 
his hat,—also here,—behind him, with the 
treasures, in his carriage. The Pomeranian 
chest, a wondrous specimen of jewelled metal- 
work, made at Augsbarg, in 1617, for Philip IL., 
‘Duke of Pomerania, stands near ; and in another 
apartment will be found Baron Trenck’s drinking- 
cup, engraved by him while in prison; and 
Luther’s enormous beer-mng. 

The new Town-hall is a large, imposing build- 
ing, with a lofty square tower. It is of brick, 
and is elaborately adorned with terra-cotta 
mouldings, bas-reliefs, statuettes, and other en- 
richments. The exterior is particularly pleasing, 
being very handsome, and extremely novel. The 
interior is not so satisfactory. The mouldings 
of the windows, when seen against the light, are 
mean and unsuitable; and many of the forms, 
both of construction and decoration, are equally 
to be deplored. There is some very good metal- 
work, both in brass and iron; much excellent 
woodwork, and some charming wood-inlay. Un- 
fortunately, the latter is mostly displayed on the 
doors to the bookcase in the library, which said 
doors are an abomination, utterly taking away 
the character of the apartment, insomuch that 
we were obliged to ask what room it was. Ina 
dibrary we naturally expect to see books, not to 
have them locked up behind opaque doors. A 
very handsome spacious banqueting-hall, bedight 
with much gilding and artificial marble, roused 
the ire of our democrat-guide, “ Why should 
people come there to dine at the expense of the 
nation? If they want a dinner, let them pay for 
it;” and so forth. In one council-chamber the 
seats,—ordinary chairs, placed in close rows,— 


Garden-like grounds, led to the monument—a 
Doric temple, erected to the memory of the 
beantifal Queen Louise, and her husband, 
Frederick William III, who are buried here. 
Their effigies rest on separate altar-tombs, and 
are by Rauch. Later copies sculptured by him, 
are said to be superior to these, which is well; 
for though there is, of course, much to admire 
in the beauty of face and elegance of drapery, 
the queen is made enormously long, and the 
arm, which rests on her body, could scarcely 
have remained in that attitude in sleep, and cer- 
tainly not in death. The king has also a mere- 
tricious smile on his features, unsuited to the 
grand repose of the last long rest. 

Rauch was a footman of the queen, and she 
having by chance discovered his great natural 
talent, had him instructed, and established him 
as a sculptor. 

A delightfal day was spent at Potsdam, bat 
here there is too much to see, so that though 
we were up and off very early, yet we were sadly 
hurried. Potsdam lies on the right bank of the 
Havel; it was founded by the great Elector of 
Brandenburg, but it owes all ite grandeur to 
Frederick the Great. The Royal Palace was in 
course of construction from 1660 to 1701. It 
has little claim to attention, excepting for the 
memorials it contains of its illustrious occupant. 
The rooms inhabited by Frederick remain as he 
left them, but the truckle bed he used has been 
removed, to preserve what exists of it from 
the depredations of relic-hunters. It stood be- 
hind the silver balustrade, which separates the 
bedroom from the cabinet de toilette. These 














are covered with machine-made tapestry,— 
Berlin arms, in colours, on chocolate ground, 





which looks extremely well, and contrasts with 
the light, simply-carved oak of the frames. 
Beneath the town-hall are long ranges of 
cellars, or rather subterranean luncheon apart- 
ments, which are lighted by gas, and supplied 
with chairs and tables like a café. It being mid- 
day when we walked through, they were crowded 





with gentlemen, and also a few ladies, who were 
partaking of cutlets, or bread-and-cheese and 
deer, and whose myriad tongues created an inde- | 
scribable hubbub. The scene was most peculiar | 
and very startling; it is decidedly one of the, 
great sights of Berlin. 

Another thing to be seen is the Aquarium. 
Those persons who visited the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 will remember the one there; but that 
was on a very small scale as compared with this 
at Berlin. Besides fish, the collection is rich in 
reptiles, zoophyter, serpents, and small birds 
and animals, all so well arranged as to be usefal 
in an educational point of view. 

The new Borse, or Exchange, is a handsome 
building, with a long colonnade, in two stories, 
facing the river. The ious and lofty in- 
terior is divided into two large halls by a parti- 
tion that extends about halfway to the roof; 
above and upon it is a short wide passage, or 
gallery, that joins a similar gallery running all 
round the interior of the building. The roof is 
supported by tall monolithic colamns of Silesian 
granite, on white marble base; but the strength 
of the fine columns is apparently weakened by 
the gilt and bronze mouldings being of a smaller 
diameter, and cutting into the columns. 

An excursion to Charlottenburg, preduced 
little to interest, save the pleasant drive through 
the beautiful Thiergarten; for the palace could 
not be seen because the old queen-dowager was 


rooms are fitted up with light blue satin 
damask and silver. From the dressing-room 
the renowned private dining-room opens out, 
in which the table rises and descends by 
machinery, so as to avoid the presence of 
attendants: it is still in workiog order. In the 
dressing-room a table, with glass top, contains 
and displays various relics of the great Frederick : 
the snaff-box, which once saved his life, by re- 
sisting a bullet, and of which it bears the mark, 
while the bullet itself lies, flattened, beside it ; 
his white ivory flate and watch; in the drawer 
beneath are the last boots he ever wore, long 
riding ones, of thick black leather, with remark- 
ably small feet. In another apartment is shown 
the sofa on which he fed his dogs, bearing on 
its satin seat the greasy mark of the plates. The 
satin is very rich, plain, and was rose-coloured, 
but is now faded to a dirty grey. One room is 
fitted up with green and gold; another, which 
is very elegant, with blue and silver, the wood- 
work of the furniture being also silvered; and 
another is decorated with garlands and wreaths 
of carved flowers, standing out from the walls, 
and painted in natural colours. The chandelier 
in this room is of porcelain to correspond, and 
has a charming little male figure, in picturesque 
costume, seated amongst the garlands of flowers, 
In one of the apartments are seen his writing- 
table, blotted all over with ink; his inkstand, 
music-stand, piano, and music composed and 
written out by himself. 

The Nioolaikirche, built by Schinkel, 1830 to 
1837, contains fresco paintings, on gold ground, 
of the twelve Apostles, by the first artists; and 
in the Garnison Kirche Frederick the Great is 
buried, as is also William I., in a dark chamber 
below the elaborate pulpit, which is overcrowded 
with sculpture. William reposes in a black 
marble sarcophagus ; Frederick in one of bronze, 
of singular shape. To show that it was of metal, 
our guide rapped smartly on the lid with the 
large key he held ia his hand. The noise 
startled and somewhat shocked me, aud I 
thought, “If the great hero were to auswer 
loudly from within, ‘ Herein!’ how frightened 
you would be, and how rightly served for your 
impertinent temerity.” The sword of Frederick 
the Great formerly rested on his sarcophagus, 
but Napoleon I. was so mean and heartless as 
to carry it off to Paris with bim, and all trace of 
it is now lost. However, the eagles and flags 
taken afterwards from the French by the Prus- 
sians now hang beside the pulpit, and thus above 
the tomb, which is a well-deserved piece of 
retributive justice, The names of Prussian 
soldiers who distinguished themselves, and 
perished, in the war of liberation, together with 
their medals and date of death, are displayed in 
glazed frames on the walls of the church. King 
Frederick William ILI. and Alexander von Hum- 
boldt were both born at Potsdam. The river 
Havel enriches and beautifies every view, and in 
its windings and the leafy fresbnees of ita banks 
and woods, reminds one of the Thames at 





there, and ili. A wa)k through the Kensington 


Richmond. 


Sans-souci—name difficult of pronunciation 

by German mouth—was built by Frederick the 
from 1745 to 1747, and was restored and 
refitted by Frederick William IV. It stands on 
the highest of a series of terraces, with a marvel- 
lous flight of steps leading up to it and them. 
To the left of these terraces are the graves of 
Frederick’s dogs, and that of his favourite horse. 
He wished to be buried with them, and had 
arranged his place of sepulture in anticipation ; 
but it was thought improper that so heathenish 
& proceeding should be allowed, and accordingly 
he was entombed in the Garnison Kirche as 
above mentioned. The bedroom where, and the 
bed on which, he died are shown. At the foot of 
the latter stands his arm-chair. In this apart- 
ment are likewise seen the clock he always wound 
up with his own hand, and which stopped at the 
moment of his death; and a cast in wax of his 





face and hands taken after death, and which 
represents him as he lay in bed. Voltaire’s 
room, curiously decorated, during one of his 
winter absences, by Frederick’s especial direc- 
tions, with pictured sarcasms on his failings and 
peculiarities, will not be passed over by the 
guide, 

The Raffaelle Saloon, in the new Orangery, is 
a noble apartment, well filled. The lofty Belve- 
dere is worth all the trouble of mounting to its 
summit for the sake of the grand panoramic 
view obtained over many miles of distant plain 
and the near hills of Potsdam,—the latter 
covered with rich woods and verdant lawns, 
among which the glistening Havel winds its 
bright course, spreading fertility and beauty on 
its way. The Pompeian villa, Charlottenhof, is 
a@ very complete representation, but (as in 
England, so in Prussia) it is impossible to keep 
these out-door and semi-open-air erections in 
perfection and good repair; and Charlottenhof, 
though belonging to royalty, and only built by 
Frederick William IV., looks decaying and 
melancholy. The “historical windmill” must 
not be forgotten. As is well known, the Great 
Frederick was most desirous to obtain possession 
of the mill, so that, by pulling it down, he might 
enlarge the gardens of Sans-souci by inclosing 
the site. Ahab-like, he made various offers to 
the owner; but the miller was a second Naboth, 
and would not relinquish his patrimony. The 
irate Elector threatened to eject him by force, 
when the miller brought an action against his 
noble oppressor, and gained it. When Frederick 
heard the result of the trial, he exclaimed, 
“Lucky thing for them ; for if they had given 
their verdict in my favour, I would have hanged 
every one of them.” There still stands the 
mill, close upon the palace, a proud memorial of 
the ultimate triumph of justice over inclination, 
in the mind of a prince who was strong enough 
to have his own way if he had chosen to go 
against law and right. 

Delicious walks and drives, through shady 
avenues, lead from one to another of these 
numerous palaces, of which the New Palace, the 
country residence of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prassia, and Babelsberg, the modern 
castle of the King, now Emperor, and built by 
Schinkel, have still to be noticed. The former 
contains a suite of state apartments, fitted up in 
similar style to those of the Royal Palace at 
Potsdam; and, in addition, there is a very 
spacious hall, supported by large piers, all the 
surfaces of which are incrusted with enormous 
quantities of shells and minerals collected from 
all available countries; many of them are pre- 
sents from various potentates, Just in front of 
the palace, we met a riding party of some eight 

ms: three of the royal children, with their 
attendants and servants. Babelsberg, with its 
beautiful grounds tastefully laid out, its terraces, 
fountains, vistas terminated by the gleaming 
Havel, and wooded slopes ; its apartments fitted 
and adorned with the most perfect taste and 
refinement, and filled with evidences of daily 
occupation by elegant and cultivated inhabitants, 
is a delight and refreshment to the eyes and the 
miod, and we felt it both a grace and privilege 
to be allowed to stroll through. Of the rich 
furniture, wonderfally fine vases, and beantifal 
decorative objects of all sorts with which many 
of these palaces are adorned, it is impossible to 
do more than make collective mention ; a week 
instead of a day might be pleasantly passed at 
Potsdam. A copy, by Rauch, of his statue of 
the beautifal Queen Louisa, the result of fifteen 
years’ thought and study, and very superior to 
the one at Charlottenburg, is to be seen in the 
antique temple, close to the New Palace. 

We found little Potsdam, on this same 14th of 
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triumphal arches, and such-like decorations ; it! 
had had its “ Hinzug” on the previous day, and 
with pardonable energy had endeavoured to sur- 
ite rival Berlin in the grandeur of its 
welcome to the returning troops. With less 
pardonable vanity it flattered itself it had done 
so; but that was before the memorable 16th had 
come and gone. 
Here ends our pleasant day at Potsdam: 
pleasant indeed, though we were suffering & 
small 


wretched, wicked i 

apparently, as delighted to 
as were our winged tormentors in Verona or 
Venice, on a former occasion. A long waiting 
on the crowded railway platform, the tediousness 
partly beguiled by watching the various groups, 
—in which gay uniforms abounded, and an occa- 
sional Geneva brassard appeared,—and then a 
slow, hot journey back to Berlin, sent us to bed 
physically tired and weary, but mentally en- 
riched with delightfal memories for future 
enjoyment, R. F. H. 








ARCH. ZOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS. 


The Bedfordshire Architectural and Archeolo- 
gical Society.— his excursion began with Luton. 
The party made their way at once to the old 
parish church, Ss. Mary’s, where they were 
received by various gentlemen, who assisted 
them in their inspection, and furnished interest- 
ing information respecting the former state of 
the building, and on other points. Upon leaving 
the church, some of the party were escorted to 
the new Plait Halls, and then took train for 
Dunstable. Here they were greeted by a merry 
peal from the eight bella of the Priory Church, 
and found many ladies and gentlemen assem- 
bled. After having made a cursory inspection 
of the west front, the company were invited by 
the rector to enter the church. Luncheon was 
provided at the White Hart Hotel. After this 
repast, Dr. Pryor read his paper “On Dunstable 
and the Watling-street.” The company then 
took to carriages, and were driven past the site 
of the Cross, one of the resting-places of the 
body of Queen Eleanor, in 1290. The visitors 
were driven along the Ickneild Way to the 
plateau between the high hill on which are the 
Five Knolls,—round sepulchral barrows,—and 
the escarpment by Sewell. Here they alighted, 
and proceeded to the spot called Maiden Bower, 
which is an ancient camp, with a nearly circular 
area of about 9 acres, inclosed by an earth wall 
almost perfect, although much lowered from its 
original height. After an examination of this 
interesting site, the company took their seate on 
the grassy bank of the camp, to listen to a 
paper upon the origin of the camp, by Mr. 
Wyatt. The company then proceeded along the 
Downs, about half a mile to the earthworks 
known as Totternhoe Castle. Mr. Wyatt here 
addressed the party. His conclusion was that 
the great earthwork at Totternhoe was in suc- 
cession a British camp, a Saxon settlement, a 
Roman camp, and a Norman settlement. 

Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society.—This society held its 
first meeting for the present year at Keswick. 
The proceedings of the day commenced at 
eleven o’clock with a business meeting held 
in the Keswick Hotel, the Rev. J. Simpson 

iding. The Karl of Lonsdale was re-elected 
president of the society. Mr. C. J. Ferguson 
presented a report of the results of the effort 
made by the committee appointed by the society 
last year to take steps to preserve the remains 
of a Roman mile castle, then jast found in 
lowering Pike-hill, on the road from Lanercost 
to Birdoswald. Mr. J. Clifton Ward next pro- 
ceeded to read a paper upon “The Druidical 
Circle near Keswick,” premising that his paper 
was rather an outline of the chief points of 
archeological interest in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Keswick. Some conversation 
ensued upon some of the points raised. An 
opinion was expressed that with the so-called 
 Druidical circles” the Druids had nothing to 
do, being earlier than the Druids; but as we 
know little about the Druids themselves, and 
still less when they originated, or who preceded 
them, we cannot see how it is at all made clear 
that the Druids had nothing to do with the stone 
circles, especially as the Druidical rites had a 
good deal to do with circles generally. It was 
pointed ont that one great object to look for on 
these stones was a circular mark with @ peculiar 
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been discovered at the “ Long Meg” circle. At 
Manghanby some years ago a circle had been 
found. Within it was a smaller circle or chamber, 
and within the chamber the remains of bones. 
On one of the stones the circular mark was 
found. Several members mentioned places 
where circles are to be found,—Eskdale Fell, 
Birkby Moor, Hartsopp Hall, Millom, and Car- 
rock. Passing by Greta Hall, the residence of 
Southey, and almost under the very shadow of 
Skiddaw, the party arrived at Orosthwaite 
Mungo’s or St. Kentigern’s,—and 

the porch, admired for a while Lough’s 
marble monument of Southey before scattering 
themselves over the church to investigate its 
architectural peculiarities. A paper was read 
by Mr. J. F. Crosthwaite, in which he drew 
attention to some of the chief points of interest. 
Carriages were brought round, and the party 
proceeded along the old Penrith-road to what is 
locally known as “ The Druid Circle,” on ‘‘The 
Castles.” These mysterious circles, in this in- 
stance, consist of some forty-eight stones of 
various sizes. 

Suffolk Archeological Society.—The excursion 
day was not a good one, but the weather was not 
considered a snfficient obstacle, and a fair 
number of members and friends found them- 
selves at Needham Market railway station, 
ander the presidency of Lord John Hervey. 
Thence they proceeded by omnibus, wagonette, 
&c., to Barking church. From Barking, the 
party returned to Needham chapel, where the 
Rev. W. Sewell, of Yaxley, read an interesting 
paper on its history and antiquities. Creeting 
St. Mary was the next place on the mme, 
after which came Stonham Aspal, Mickfield, 
and Stonham Parva. But the most important 
church visited during the day was Earl Stonham. 
In the new schoolroom at Earl Stonham there 
had been collected a good series of antiquarian 
remains, mostly obtained in excavating a field of 
about half an acre in the glebe. Mr. Castley 
thought that Stonham was the Sitomagus of the 
ancient Romans, and that the 9th Iter of Anto- 
ninus passed through the village. The quantity 
of Roman remains which had been found in 
various parts of the neighbourhood had been 
immense. Mr. Dewing expressed his opinion 
that Dunwich was the Sitomagus, and said that 
the mileage agreed with this idea. The party 
then left for Creeting St. Peter. A hasty visit 
to the church at Stowmarket brought an inter- 
esting but overcrowded day to its close. 
Northumberland and Durham Archeological 
Society.—The second meeting of the Archi- 
tectural and Archwological Society of Darham 
and Northumberland took place at Belsay 
and Stamfordham. In the morninga number of 
the members left Newcastle by carriages, and 
proceeded to Ponteland, where they inspectsd 
the church and the remains of the castle, which 
now form part of the Blackbird Inn. From the 
last-named place, where some ancient heraldic 
stained glass was examined with much interest, 
the members went forward to Belsay Castle, the 
seat of Sir Arthur Monck, bart. Some of the 
members walked on from Belsay to Bitchfield, 
where there exists a curious old tower and 
ancient house, both of which were i “ 
as was also Stamfordham Church. The mem- 
bers dined together at the Bay Horse Inn, 
Stamfordham. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXCURSION TO ELY 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Tue Architectural Association have ——_ 
another excursion, under the guidance of Mr. 
Edmond Sharpe, M.A. It will commence on 
Monday, July 31st, m Ely, when Mr. Sharpe will 
illustrate oa‘ . Lynn, Wisbeach, 
Boston, and the churches in the neighbourhood 
will be visited, and the party will return on 
Saturday evening, August 5th. Mr. Sharpe tells 
us that although the excursion is nominally by 
the Architectural Association, his invitation is 
general. Al! pupils of architects are admissible ; 
and no one, in fact, who is really interested in 
the study of church architecture, is excluded. 
The cost is slight, for no expenses are incurred 
but those of lodging, boarding, and carriage, 
which are already bargained for at terms that 
will limit the maximum of the cost to each 
member for the week to 41. We cordiaily advise 
young architects to join the party; and in order 
that they may do so, they must send their names 
immediately to Mr. Quilter, at 9, Conduit street. 





line striking from it at an angle of about 45 
s. Such a mark, after several visits, had 
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The first excursion of the kind was eminently 
successfal, 





‘OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND A 
POPULAR GUIDE TO IT. 


A proper examination of the different sections 
wince egy cag Re is a work of 
some labour ; ildings being spread around 
a large central area of ground, considerable 
pone bee gece Mr me 

t not cases 
to make the work easier. The cheap 
Guide,” by G. W. Yapp, just now 
will enable many to see the cream of collec. 
tions, or to get at what they specially wish to 
study with much less loss of time than 
the case heretofore, while the Official 
the issue of which has just commenced, 
serve as Handbooks for those who wish to 
what toadmire.* Two of the latter are before us, 
and belong to the Fine Arts Division. Part I. in- 
cludes Painting in Oil, by Sir Coutts Lindsay ; 
Painting in Water Colour, by Mr. 8. Redgrave ; 
Miscellaneous Painting, by Sir Digby Wyatt; 
and Mosaics and Stained Glass, by Mr. Gambi 
Parry. We have given our readers so ma 
reports of our own on the various sections, while 
we have others in type or prepsration, that we 
must content ourselves at present, at any rate, 
with little more than the official docu- 
ments. Sir Digby Wyatt, we may mention, is 
evidently not at all satisfied with the award of 
prizes that has been declared in the case of the 
Fan Competition, and does not scruple to say so. 
Mr. Gambier Parry makes an assertion as to 
Maclise’s fine pictures at the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Waterloo and Trafalgar, that will startle 
many. He says, without qualification, that they 
are already rapidly perishing. We are not pre- 
pared at once to accept this dictum, bat certainly 
the matter must be inquired into. We take a 
short passege from his report which deserves 
attention :— 
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hope for a fature of better things and better under- 
standings. Unless a designer of monumental art can con- 
ceive and master, in one mental grasp, the of con- 
struction and the construction of poetry, he had better 
leave that noble art alone. ; 

Orchestral harmony owes its charm to the many voices 
of its instruments. It is not en that they be tuned 
together or maintain their parts a3 it A agg - 

ingi t ite , in i wn rs) 

og ~ Reon ep unse combines to make sound 

ae there is a harmony, pure, complete, and 
J . 18 . 

oma a much needed by the p-4 as the ear. The 

cautious —— pathn orchestra is no needed = 

: te han it , coatena 

ria cldaaie Games m it be, and all 

the more sublime—of monumental i - 

The other Part (III.) consists of reports | 
Engraving, Lithography, lp Mr. Julian 
Marshall; Engraving on Wood, by Mr. T. J. 
Gullich; Photography, by Lieut.-col. Stuart 
Wi i igns and Draw- 
ings, by Mr. T. Roger Smith. Mr. Smith has 

ischarged his duty with evident care and im- 
partiality. To a passage in the report on 
Engraving, the general editor (Lord Houghton) 
has added the following note,—more important 
than it may appear to some at first sight :— 

“ There to be bability that line engrav- 
ing will ng cavatths tetee tis ssouredly the 
amateur to do his best to prevent this 

moment in this city the whole 
his | rai yay ae at one time was 
alone recognised as high art in en is in the hands 
of one art-publisher, and depends for existence on his 
liberality and sense of duty to his profession. This is, of 
course, apart from the limited, h large and increasing, 
range of the Art-Union [of London], whose efforts in thie 
direction deserve all applause and lest 
too, may be tomnten tate cheaper and more popular 
rocesses, 


P 

We have no difficulty in i the art 
publisher referred to as Mr. Henry Graves, and 
we can mention a fact that will serve to illus- 
trate this remarkable, and we must add, dis- 
tressing, state of thi The committee 
of the Newspaper Press Fand have received 
from a munificent friend, as a donation in aid of 
the fund, a finely-engraved plate, after a noted 
picture by an ancient master. It would scarcely 
be believed, but is nevertheless true, that no 
one but the gentleman in question even 
to have the means of publishing this, or any 
other similar plate, with the slightest probability 
of success ; that, if the committee ht 
it best to sell the plate, there is no one else to 
whom they could offer it. y 

The Official Reports of the Exhibition will 
doubtless have a wide sale. 


* Allare published by J. M. Johnson & Sons, Castle- 
street, Holborn, and are sold in the building. 
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THE SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL, 


A meetine was held on Monday last in the 
rooms of the Society of Arta to decide what 
should be done with the balance in hand, 2851. 
Sir William Tite, C.B., presided; and Messrs. 
Donaldson, Westmacott, Hepworth Dixon, Halli- 
well, Godwin, Chatelain, Gruneisen, Cousins, 
Dillon Croker, and took part. It 
was stated by the chairman in his address, that 
there were subscriptions to the amount of nearly 
9001. that had eH yw rahe ne for. A 


nanimously on the motion of Mr. W. Hep- 
worth Dixon, seconded by Mr. Godwin :—“ That 
it be referred to the executive committee to en- 
deavour to get in the outstanding subscriptions, 
and to receive further subscriptions, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the original object for which 
the fund was subscribed; that the executive 
committee do have power to add to their number, 
and to appoint any officials whose places may 
have become, or may vacant,” 

Colonel Richardson-Gardner said if there was 
@ determination on the part of the committee 
to carry out the object for which they were 
appointed, and erect a statue to Shakspeare, he 
would undertake to get subscriptions to the 
amount of 200 guineas. Mr. Cousins said he 
would also undertake to raise 200 guineas, and 
Mr. Dixon undertook for 100 guineas. 

There seems no reason at all why, without 
farther fuss or expenditure, some 1,5001. or 
1,600, should not be raised, and one of our best 
sculptors be set to work to prodace a worthy 
memorial. It will not be so important and costly 
@ work as was originally contemplated ; but it 
will surely be better to put up a single statue, if 
it be a really fine work, even without accessories, 
than to let the whole affair die out without result. 
If some of our readers should be moved to 
follow the liberal example set by Col. Richardson- 
Gardner, the pedestal may at once be made 
worthy of the purpose and the age; if not, we 
would suggest that the design should be such as 
would allow of additions hereafter. Whatever is 
done must be done at once: there must be no 
further delay, and no more paid canvassers and 








THE LATE MR. JAMES NEWLANDS, C.E. 


WE mention with great regret that Mr. James 
Newlands, borough engineer of Liverpool, died 
on the 15th inst., in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. At a late meeting of the Liverpool town- 
council to relieve Mr. Newlands of some of his 
duties, he was appointed conaulting borough engi- 
neer, at a salary of 8001. a year, instead of 1,5001., 
and Mr. Davies, deputy borough engineer, at a 
salary of 6001. a year, instead of 450/., which he 
had previously received. The rest from the haras- 
sing duties of his office came too late. The 
disease continued to make progress ; and, though 
Mr. Ni ewlands seemed somewhat better on Friday, 
®% rapid change for the worse set in during the 
night, and he died on Saturday morning about 
nine o’clock, at his residence, Abercrombie- 

uare. 

Mr. Newlands was a native of Edinburgh. 
His early studies were conducted in the High 
School of that city, and were continued and 
finished in the Edinburgh University. On leaving 
the university he embraced architecture as a pro- 
— —— his song in that direction 
and in p surveying civil engineeriv 
ander the late Mr. Thomas Brown, pt mh 
of the Edinburgh corporation. On completing his 
course of professional study there, he began life 
on his own account in Edinburgh as an architect 
and civil engineer, and had obtained a firm pro- 
fessional foothold when the creation of the office 
of ra of Liverpoo], under the 
powers of the Liverpool Sanitary Act of 1847, 
turned his life into the current down which it has 
Ps: 4 ingeos to ber close. Mr. Newlands, who was 

e first borough engineer of Liverpool, com- 
menced with a salary of 700l., which was in- 
creased as his labours extended and accumulated, 
until it reached 1,5001. a-year. Ouae of Mr. 
Newlands’s first important works was his report, 
See or ae ee ten ees 
means of improving sewerage of Liverpoo 
Mr. Newlands laid down a complete and compre- 
hensive scheme of sewerage for the borough and 
out-townships, including deep main and inter- 
cepting sewers, with subsidiary drains, to an 
aggregate extent of nearly 300 miles. The 
¢own-council approved the recommendations 


embraced in the report; and the great system of 
sewerage which has since been in process of 
development and perfectment, with other sani- 
(ses = was commenced in that year 

Afterwards came other important and arduous 
labour upon Mr. Newlands in the preparation of 
plans for carrying out the Sanitary Amendment 
Act of 1864, containing the long demanded and 
much required powers for opening out enclosed 
courts, and clearing away other obstructions to 
ventilation in densely-packed parts of the town, 
widening narrow streets, and giving power to 
the medical officer of health, on the presentment 
of the grand jury, to carry out other sanitary 
reforms. The preparation of the requisite plans 
involved in this work devolved upon Mr. New- 
lands, in addition to his ever-accumulating work 
in the discharge of the routine duties of his 
office. He had also had the preparation of plans 
for the new public offices ; plans for the public 
baths in Cornwallis-street and Margaret-street ; 
and plans for model working-men’s dwellings. 
Super-added to his other work, he had for some 
time to undertake the duties of water engineer, 
until the amalgamation of the various water- 
works under the corporation, when the council 
wisely appointed to that office his former 
assistant in that department, the late Mr. Thomas 
Duncan. 

Daring the Crimean war Mr. Newlands was 
summoned to the English camp, where his engi- 
neering skill helped to lift the sanitary depart- 
ment of the army out of the muddle into which 
it had fallen, and which at one time almost 
threatened the destruction of the entire force. 

Mr. Newlands published in 1860, “ The Car- 
penter’s and Joiner’s Assistant,” which was re- 
viewed in our pages at the time. 








ASPHALTE AND SUNSHINE. 


THE spell of hot weather graciously vouch- 
safed to the City of London within the last few 
days, however beneficial it has been to various 
interests, has not served the prospects of 
portions of the asphalte pavement, as any visitor 
to the neighbourhood of Lombard-street or 
Gracechurch-street might have discovered for 
himself. The condition that is expressed in the 
words “as cool as a cucumber,” is just that 
state of weather that agrees with the constitu- 
tion of our asphalte roadways. Should we be 
favoured with a continuance, or an accession in 
intensity of the summer heat, the watering-cart 
or hose will be as necessary appendages for 
maintaining the solidity of our new roadways as 
they are in laying the dust on our old ones, A 
plastic asphalte surface is in nowise desiderated 
or coveted for vehicular traffic, and it would be 
an unfortunate event if, after all the cost, 
obstruction, and delay that have attended the 
introduction of our latest, and still most 
usefal road material, to find that it fails in some 
of the most useful essentials, viz., the retention 
of its hardness and body, under all conditions of 
the atmosphere. After all, the hot weather may not 
have come in vain, if it gives us a good and timely 
opportunity to benefit by its occurrence, in the im- 
provement of our road construction, and in the 
better selection and manipulation of the present 
and similar material for the fature. Experience 
teaches, it is said; but the right of way is often 
blocked by vested interests, which neither shower 
nor sunshine has been found to materially affect. 
In the present instance perhaps the power of 
the sun will turn men’s minds nearer to a con- 
viction of the truth than the power of the pen, 
and those who are more immediately inte- 
rested will improve and profit accordingly. We 
need scarcely say that our remarks are not made 
in disparagement of the asphalte pavement, but 
as a hint to farther practical efforts for the 
direction of improvement. 








ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUSWELL 
HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 


Tue prospectus for the Alexandra Park 
Tontine will be found in our advertising columns. 
It is needless for us to repeat arguments which 
are familiar to our readers as to the import- 
ance of keeping open spaces for health and for 
recreation in the vicinity of our great towns, 
and especially in that of the metropolis. A 
large circle of from four to five hundred acres, 


situated on the northern ridge of the hills that 





gid the metropolis, and, happily, at the present 


time clothed with magnificent timber, is a site 
the preservation of which is a matter of as 
much public importance as Hampstead Heath 
itself, The property has been the subject of a 
dispute, almost as long, and probably as costly, 
as the Trojan war. It is therefore a matter for 
sincere satisfaction to find that all these old 
quarrels are so far at an end that the proprietors 
of the property are in a position to come before 
the public as vendors, if their terms are carried 
out. 

We shall not be expected, at this moment, to 
enter into an examination of the prospectus. It 
is in sufficient detail to enable its readers to form 
their own opinion as to the advantages which it 
offers. The scheme presents many features of 
novelty. But the kernel of the whole is, that it 
is not intended to weight the enterprise with 
the burden of a dividend-paying capital. If the 
shares are fully taken up, no interest will be 
chargeable against the capital. The executive 
committee will thus have the power, of which, 
no doubt, they will gladly avail themselves, of 
making such liberal and far-sighted provision for 
the amusement and instruction of their visitors, 
as no.other public institution can even attempt. 
The irritating method of inviting visitors by a 
nominally low rate of entry, and then driving 
them to pay a second fee by shutting out all 
convenient places for seeing and hearing from 
those who are not willing to be thus mulcted, 
will have no excuse for its adoption in the 
Alexandra Park. While, then, the peculiar 
advantages of locality and access will be likely 
to render this noble palace a favourite place of 
resort for all London north of the Thames, the 
advantages offered by the mode of raising 
capital are such, if duly improved, as render the 
place unrivalled in the character of its 
attractions. 








LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Our readers know that the referee in this 
competition, Mr. Street, recommended five 
designs as distinguished for special merit, and 
at the monthly meeting of the Town Council, 
last week, it was resolved to award premiums to 
three of them, reserving for future consideration 
the question as to which shoald be carried out. 
The premiated designs are as follow : — First 
premium, 2001., Meesra. Barnett & Smith, archi- 
tects, Leicester; second premium, 100l., Messrs. 
Goddard & Spiers, architects, Leicester and 
London ; third premiam, 501., Messra, Innocent 
& Brown, architects, Sheffield. 





STATE OF THE DUST-BINS. 


We have made many a crusade against the 
dust-bins in our time, but the evil still exists. 
Dr. Whitmore in his last report from Marylebone, 


eays,— 

“T regret to have occasion again to refer to nuisances 
existing in this parish for which many of the wealthy 
classes are responsible ; I allude to the filthy and most 
offensive state of their dust-bins. One cannot walk through 
any of our aristocratic streets without being continually 
annoyed by a disgusting efflavium coming up from the areas ; 
it arises from the reprehensible practice of throwing into 
receptacles which ought only to contain dust and ashes, 
all sorts of animal and vegetable refuse. The deeomposi- 
tion of this animal and vegetable matter is undoubtedly 
injurious to the health of those persons who are compelled 
to rtion of their time in the basement 
of houses where such nuisances are permitted, and many 
cases of sickness from diarrbwa and even fever have come 
to my knowledge which I could not attribute to any other 
cause,” 











BUILDINGS AND SOUND. 


S1z,—The question of the best form of build- 
ing for giving proper effect to music having 
engaged the attention of your readers for some 
weeks past, I venture to state two facts which I 
took a note of, and which may throw some light 
upon the subject. é 

Some years ago, I attended service at a new 
charch built in the form of across ; the nave had 
aisles and clearstory, the transepts were without 
aisles, and the arches of one span. The chancel 
was not unusually deep. At the intersection was 
a tower open in the interior to a considerable 
height above the other roofs. The organ stood 
in the south transept, close to the chancel. The 
effect of the music was most distressing to the 
audience in the nave; and ao voice of iw 
preacher, whose position was at the opposite st 
Pe the organ, wae hardly audible, I understand 
that these defects have now been almost 
remedied by the rocf over the intereection being 





| lowered to the same height as that of the nave. 


| 
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Another church I know of, and of about the 
same dimensions, consists of a nave, with aisles, 
clearstory, and chancel, the choir and organ 
being accommodated in the latter. At the west 
end is a tower and spire; the tower is open 
to the charch by a lofty arch, and the bell. ringers’ 
floor is visible at a considerable height above. 
In this case the effect of the music is admirable, 
and the voice of the preacher is distinctly heard. 
The sound seems to travel along the body of 
the nave, ascend into the tower, and lose itself 
there. 

I do not pretend to any scientific knowledge 
of the subject, and, indeed, the science of 
acoustics seems yet undeveloped. It is only by 
an accumulation of facts that a foundation for a 
proper theory can be arrived at, and therefore it 
is that I place those I have gathered at your 
disposal. 

Probably some others of your readers may 
have similar experiences to disclose, and it would 
be well if they did so. 8. 








RELATION OF THE STAGE TO FINE ART. 


At the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, last week, a very interesting lecture 
was delivered by Mr. Henry Neville, of the 
Olympic Theatre, on the “ Relation of the Stage 
to the Fine Arts, its Origin, Inflaence, and Pre- 
sent Position,” in which he showed the great 
importance of the drama as a fine art, and 
regretted that there was now too much “ bread- 
and-butter” acting, which did great harm to 
the true development of all that is noble and 
great in the drama. He dwelt upon the impor- 
tance of a recognised school, to which the public, 
as well as the artist, would look up, and pointed 
out the mavy advantages to be gained by the 
establishment of a “ National Theatre,” where the 
legitimate drama would be produced, under the 
management, not (as mostly assumed by the op- 
ponents of this movement) of a “ disappointed 
author,” or “unsuccessful actor,’ but of an 
artist and gentleman, of whom there are many 
in the profession. Mr. Tom Taylor, who pre- 
sided, Mr. Walter Lacy, and Mr. Ward made 
some appropriate remarks at the close of the 
lecture. 








“OLD MAPS OF LONDON.” 


Sir,—My attention was attracted by the 
article under the above heading in the Builder 
of the 24th ult., and recalled to my recollection 
two old maps of London in my possession, which 
I have since turned up, and with your leave will 
now give you a short description. 

The one of latest date is entitled “ A New 
Map of the Cityes of London, Westminster, and 
the Burrough of Southwark, together with the 
a as they are now standing. Anno Dom. 

707.’ 

On a shield at the upper corner it bears 
“Printed for R. Chiswell, A. and J. Churchill, 
Tho. Horne, J. Nicholson and R. Knaplock.” 

The space included in the map reaches from 
“‘ Ask’s, or Haberdashers’ Hospital,” Hoxton, on 
the north, to “St. Mary Magdalen’s, Bermondsey,” 
on the south; and from Stepney on the east 
(within 550 yards of which is shown “ Hang 
Man’s Acre”) to “ Buckingham House” on the 
west. 

From the “ Horse Ferry ” opposite “ Lambeth 
House” to “ Ratcliff Dock” and the “ Globe 
Stairs” opposite, the wharfs and stairs appear 
to be marked pretty much as the map in Mrs. 
George’s collection. On London Bridge four 
bars or gateways are shown, three of them near 
the Southwark end and one near the centre. 
From @ reference letter, b, on the margin, what 
is now known as the Seven Dials was called 
“ Cock and Pye Fields.” The course of the City 
wall, with the varions gates, is also nearly com- 
plete, and the Fleet Ditch is shown north nearly 
as far as “ New River Pond.” 

The churches and principal buildings are 
shown isometrically, conspicuous among them 
being Westminster Abbey and 8t. Paul's. 
The Monument on “N. Fish Str. Hill” is also 
shown. In St. James’s Park the “Canal, Decoy, 

and Rosamond’s Pond” areshown. The cardinal 
pointe are given, and a scale up to 800 yards. 

The other and more interesting map has no 
scale attached, but appears drawn to much the 

same as the one already described, although the 
river is shown considerably wider ; and it is not 
simply a plan, but a bird’s-eye view. The fol- 
lowing is the title, enclosed within a shield at 
the bottom of it, and in the centre,—“ A Plan of 


London, Westm', and Southwark, wh y* Biv’ 
Thames, as they were sarvey’d and publish’t by 
Authority toward y° latter end of y* Raiga of 
Queen Elizabeth; or about y° year of our Lord 
1600, which being compared w" y* New Map of 
London, the prodigious increase of Building and 
other alterations of y¢ Names and Situation of 
Street, &c., in this last Sentry will plainly 
appear.” On either side of the foregoing, and 
on the same line, is a Latin description, lauda- 
tory of London and its commerce. 

To begin with the Tower, besides its ditch, it 
is shown to be defended by two walls, having 
circular towers at the corners, and with square 
ones at intervals. Near the north-west corner 
is marked a “ postern-gate,” at which point the 
City-wall begins, with a ditch outside, and rans 
north to “All Gate;” thence north-west to 
“Bishoppes Gate;” thence inclining a little 
more to the south successively to “ Moor Gate” 
and “Cripple Gate.” A short distance beyond 
this it is direct south, until it reaches “ Alders 
Gate,” which is the last gate named. It then 
rans south-west as far as the line of Gilt Spur- 
street ; then south to Ludgate; from this west 
to the Fleet, about the point where that prison 
stood; then along that rivulet to the Thames at 
“ Blak freres.” The whole of the gateways 
are shown large and lofty structures like the 
Bars in York? and the curtain between them 
was strengthened by semicircled bastions and 
square towers. To the north of “ All Gate,” 
and outside the walls, is marked, ‘‘ Y* Gooune- 
fownders h‘,” and within the enclosure a 
mounted cannon is shown. On the river side is 
a castle the name of which is not very legible, 
bat reads like ‘‘ Beuclin Castle.” Opposite Lam- 
beth Palace a rivulet empties itself into the 
Thames; and at this point is the “ Slawghter- 
howse.” At Westminster Hall we have marked 
the “Stehar Chamber.” Between Charing-cross 
and Westminster the street is crossed by three 
bars, or gateways, two of them being very lofty. 
Opposite Whitehall, in what is now St. James’s 
Park, two stags are shown. To the west and 
north of Charing-cross there is nothing but open 
country, except “St. Gyles in the fyelde,” on 
the line of the Oxford-road, consisting of five or 
six buildings in an oval-shaped enclosure. 
Horses and cattle are shown in the fields. 
From Charing - cross eastward the Strand is 
built on both sides, the houses all having gardens 
in the rear. On the line of “ Howlburn” are a 
few straggling houses ; Clerkenwell is outside all 
the other buildings, and also the Charterhouse 
and Barbican, which are surrounded with massy 
walls. Bishopsgate-street is built farthest out, 
but stops short of Shoreditch, and the Spital- 
fields are wholly unbuilt on. 

On the Southwark side, a short distance above 
London Bridge and near the river side, are “ Bowll 
baytyng” and “ Beare bayting” rings, struc- 
tures of considerable size, and an attempt is 
made to show the animals engaged inside, with 
men looking through openings from the outside ; 
and along the boundary walls of the enclosed 
spaces dogs are seen straining on their chains. 
At the bend of the river opposite Whitehall are 
shown the Lambeth Marshes, with ditches cut 
through, forming fields, in which horses are 
shown grazing. 

The various roads and lanes are shown, and 
footpaths through the fields are indicated by 
dotted lines. 





JoHN Bargp, Architect. 








ACCIDENTS. 


Brasted.—Mr. Wells, builder, of this place, 
with some of his men, were at work on a scaffold, 
at the residence of Mr. W. Tipping, Brasted- 
place, when from some unexplai cause the 
scaffold gave way, and Mr. Wells and a labourer 
were thrown to the ground, a distance of about 
25 ft. Both were seriously injured. 

Leamington. — A house in Mona- terrace, 
Leamington, has fallen. It was a new house, 
but the foundation was being altered in conse- 
quence of having encroached on a public sewer. 
The workmen had left, and the occupants of the 
house escaped, but the furniture was destroyed. 
The adjoining house partly fell. 

Brighton.—At the Grand Hotel, the night 
porter accompanied four gentlemen and a 
chambermaid in the hydraulic lift to the fourth 
floor. The gentlemen got out, and the porter 
followed them; but as the lift had not been 
effectually stopped, it continued to ascend, so 








high, in fact, that the woman could not get out. 





| The porter endeavoured to stop the ascent of the | 


machine. He clung to the rope to make it 
descend, but was gradually drawn towards the 
ceiling, and, in dropping down to avoid his hand 
being crushed, he lost his footing and fell down 
the shaft into the hall of the hotel, a distance 
of 70 ft. He was immediately picked up, and 
a surgeon sent for, but he died in about twenty 
minutes. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of ‘‘ Accidental Death,” remarking that there 
ought to be some contrivance to secure the lift 
when it arrived at its fae page The acciden: 
it appeared, was occasioned by deceased i 
the rope out of a groove, and this was = 
pulling in an oblique direction instead of per. 
pendicularly. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Gloucester.—The ters here are on strike, 
They ask that their wages shall be advanced 2s. 
a week,—from 25s. to 27s.,—and that they shall 
leave work on Saturdays at one instead of two 
o'clock. The masters, as we understand, are 
not indisposed to make an advance in the pay of 
their men, but refuse to allow any alteration in 
the hours of work, chiefly on the ground that if 
the carpenters leave at one, masons and brick- 
layers must leave also. 

The Remedy for Strikes and Lock-outs.—L3c- 
turing on “ Masters and Men,” at the Theatre of 
the Royal School of Mines, London, Mr. Rupert 
Kettle said, “ Attention has been directed too. 
much to the laws which govern production, and 
too little to those which relate to the distribution 
of wealth. The only remedy which can be saffi- 
cient and permanent, in a national sense, is one 
which rests upon the sound basis of economic 
law. Our remedial policy must be constructive, 
and not destractive. Our first daty is to provide 
some means by which the modern organisation 
of productive industry can be made to work 
between masters and men without causing those 
wasteful and irritating strikes and lock-outs 
which we all so much deplore. The preventive 
means Mr. Mundella and myself have suggested 
must be so familiar that I will not weary you by 
going over the subject of boards of conciliation 
and arbitration. It is the best plan yet devised 
for adjusting the relative rights of masters and 
men, under the present constitution and action 
of their joint productive power. A second expe- 
dient I would suggest is that, to reduce the risk 
of waste from idleness, both for masters’ capital 
and men’s labour, they should, wherever it is 
possible, and even at some sacrifice, if it must 
be, make bargains to endure for a fixed period, 
so that both parties may know a reasonable time 
beforehand the terms upon which they may 
depend. Thirdly, I recommend workmen to 
carry out most systematically the principle of 
insurance against loss by want of employment. 
At present their trade societies only guarantee a 
minimam to men out of work. I believe that, 
with proper checks against fraud, and confined 
to the legitimate business of assurance, the 
action of their association in this direction 
might be usefally extended. What the individual 
workman has not the means to obtain may be 
obtained by combining the means of many work- 
men together. A little self-denial, a little 
economy of consumption, would soon enable the 
great body of our artizans, by combining their 
resources, to share with the middle class the 
wealth that they now enjoy.” 








OLD LONDON. 


S1z,—There is in the British Museum a quarto 
volume of rare engravings, by the Antiquarian 
Etching Clab (A.D. 1849-54), including the 
“ Three Pigeons” Inn, at Brentford ; several old 
fonts; Kit’s Cotty House; the Lanyon Cromlech ; 
portraits of Strype, Leland, Grose, Stukeley, 
Pennant, Browne Willis, Edward Cave, &.; 
Steele’s Cottage (now destroyed); the old 
“ Rose,” in Fenchurch-street ; Ninn Hall, Herts ; 
St. Kevin’s Oratory and Chapel; and various 
other sketches of interesting places. I should 
like to see another series published of similar 
objects of antiquarian interest, especially of 
London views. Inthe Builder of June 24, p. 494, 
it was stated truly, “ all the relics of old London 
are gradually disappearing.” So they are; and 
it is most desirable that all remaining objects of 
architectural and antiquarian interest,—espe~ 
cially those not hitherto engraved,—should be 
etched for preservation. I believe that many 
supporters of such a work would be found. 
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STAIRCASE, IPHOVEN CHURCH, NEAR NUREMBERG. 





IPHOVEN CHURCH, NEAR NUREMBERG. | 


RECENTLY, we spoke of two curious staircases | 
in the parish church of Iphoven, and illustrated | 
one of them.* We now give a view of the 
second. This leads from the nave to the western 

-gallery, and to a chamber built against 


THE GASCOIGNE PLACE SCHOOLS, 
MILE END NEW TOWN. 


THESE new schools, situated in Church-street, | 
Mile-end New Town, are being mainly built from | 
organ the funds received from the Baroness Coutts for | 
the wall of the aisle of the church, below the schools existing in Gascoigne-place, Shore. | 
which is the small cell which is shown in our ‘itch, required for improving the approaches to: 
illustration. It is probable that these smal] Columbia Market, and are to accommodate abeut | 
chambers or cells formed the lodging of some 50 children. ) : 
anchorite or hermit attached to the church, A . The buildings consist of a boys’ school, 58 ft. | 
very similar arrangement is to be observed at. by 29 ft., and of a height of 15 ft., with a class- | 
Faversham Church, Kent. Although the round 700m, 21 ft. by 15 ft., of equal height, the main 
arch is used in this staircase, it is evidently a echoolroom having an additional area of 26 ft. by | 
late work, and probably dates from the latter ® ft. in the front portion. This school is ap- 
part of the fifteenth century. | proached by a distinct entrance, and the boys 


In addition to these staircases, the church b#ve a separate pley-yard in the rear. aed 


contains several other objects of interest,amongst _ The girls’ school is on the first floor, and con- | 


which we must mention the iron door leading 


with heraldic devices, wherein the Imperial ridge of roof, two class-rooms being attached, one | 
split-eagle and the lion of Bavaria are con- ~! ft. by 15 ft., by 14 ft. high, one 26 ft. by 14 ft. 
spicuous (sce A in illustration). Attached to by 12 ft. high. This room is approached by a 
the vaulting shafts of the chancel are some good P88sage and stone staircase on the different side 
iron candle-brackets, of one of which we give a °f the building to the boys’ entrance. There is 
sketch (see B in illustration). These brackets #80 @ play-yard in the rear. 
are not beaten, but cut out of a flat sheet of iron.| _ Accommodation is provided for washing ard 
The door leading tothe organ-loft has a figure | for the service of the establishment in the base- 
of a b'shop, life-size, painted upon it; probably | ™@nt and rooms on the eecond floor for the care- 
it formed originally portion of a triptych. | taker of the building, as also a clock-room. 
| Care has been taken to get light and vertila- 
| ticn both from the street and across the school- 








* Sce p. 5( €, ante, 





sists of a echoolroom, 58 ft. by 29 ft. by 12 ft. to | 
from the chancel into the sacristy, covered ‘he wall-plate, and 25 ft. to the underside of the | 


rooms, air-channels also bsing supplied under 
the cills of the windows, with hit-snd-miss venti- 
lators, escape-fiaes near the top of the rooms and 
flues for heating the fresh air to be admitted 
behind the stoves. t 

The building will be constructed of brick 
throughont, bat with the introdaction of Bath 
stone piers, mullions, hood and other mouldings 
to the front in Church-street. The first floor is 
carried by three wrought-iron boiler plate 
girdera, so as to avoid columns, supplied by 
Messrs. R. Moreland & Son. : 

The rooms throughout will be lined to acertaia 
height with matched and beaded boardings, with 
cappings, and the walls plastered sbove. The 
roof over the upper schoolroom will have the 
main timbers exposed, but between the same 
will be plastered, and the roof felted. 

The whole of the large windows have the 
upper parts made to swing on centres, the case- 
ments in the front being of iron. The latrines 
for each school will be accessible from the open 
air from the level of each schoolroom, 

The buildirg will be fitted wich a clock, the 
gift of Sir James Tyler, placed in sach a position 
with a strikicg bell as to be of use to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The schools have been designed by Mr. 
Thomes Chatfeild Clarke, architect ; the works 
being executed by Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Wal- 
dram, at about 2,3001., and they are to be ready 
for occupaticn early in the fall of the year. 
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| 
SCHOOLS, CHURCH-STREET, MILE-END NEW TOWN.— Mr. Tuos. Cuatrenp Crarnxe, Arcuitect. | 
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THE LONDON STREETS TRAMWAYS. 


THE success (pecuniarily considered) attend- 
ing the operations of the small quantity of 
finished tramway belonging to the North Metro- 
politan Tramways Company, seems confirmatory 
of the correctness of the views of those who, 
two or three years ago, when the local opposition 
to tramways in the streets of London began to 
give way under the accumulated pressure of 
public opinion in favour of their introduction, 
ventured to tell that a large revenue would be 
certain of realisation from the profits of the 
tramway traffic, and legitimately applicable to 
municipal works generally, and urged—to the 
bringing about of that end,—that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, as the chief municipal authority, 
should seek for the powers to lay down the per- 
manent ways, and work the traffic of a tramway 
service for all London ; the surplus profite to be 
applied to the carrying out of public improve- 
ments to the easement of the rates leviable for 
that purpose, and to this effect the important 
vestries of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and 
St. James’s, Westminster (the latter as far 
back as the autumn of 1869), memorialised the 


The Tramways Act of last year gave powers 
to the local authorities—that is, the Vestries and 
District Boards of Works,—to lay down trams in 
any of the streets under their jurisdiction, and 
grant the user of them on rent. But consider- 
ing that these local authorities are forty in 
number, and that a streets tramway of some 
four or five miles run would have to pass through 
parts under the jurisdiction of perhaps half a 
dozen or more of these authorities,—and bearing 
in mind the proverbial difficulty of getting any- 
thing like unity of action in these bodies to any 
common object,—it is not to be wondered at that 
no tramway system was practicable by that 
privilege. 

It was, however, bat a reasonable sug- 
gestion, under the circumstances, that the 
Metropolitan Board, as the central representa- 
tive authority of all these Boards, should take 
up the undertaking on behalf of these forty 
bodies for the general benefit. Bat in the Board 
of Trade report to Parliament, relating to 
tramways (metropolis), it is stated that the 
Metropolitan Board have distinctly and re- 
peatedly refused to accede to the proposal 
that the Board should undertake the con- 
struction and direct the working of a London 
tramway system : an intimation conveying the 
inference that the Metropolitan Board may have 
had the concession for the whole of London, 
had they desired it. The local authorities thus 
failing to act in the matter, or the Central Board 
on their behalf, the alternative provided by the 
Act takes effect, by which the privilege to supply 
the want becomes open to joint-stock company 
enterprise, to whom Parliamentary powers are 
promised, conditional on obtaining consent of the 
local authorities, and in addition a “ provisional 
order” by passing the ordeal of examination by 
the Board of Trade. And, promising as the 
thing is of large profits, promoters of no less 
than a dozen different companies have been 
scrambling for concessions of various of the usual 
omnibus routes. 

The Metropolitan Board, although declining 
themselves to take the responsibility of the 
speculation attending the introduction, appear to 
have taken a general view in favour of the policy 
of facilitating communication between different 
parts of the metropolis, and readily responded to 
the call of the Government (the department of 
the Board of Trade) for advice and assistance in 
the selection of the most meritorious of the host 
of London tramway schemes for which pro- 
visional order grants were being sought, the 
difficulty of selection being intensified by 
schemes showing in some instances more than 
one set of applicants seeking for powers over the 
same roads, and necessarily on lines identical, 
and in other instances interlacing each other ; 
producing an impenetrable entanglement. In 
extrication from this dilemma, the Metropolitan 
Board’s projection of London partitioned into 
thirty-one sections, for so many routes of tram. 
way, each section forming one route in itself 
complete and independent, the aggregate length 
being about 100 miles, would seem to have been 
adopted by the Department. And thus, instead 
of any of the several sets of promoters getting 
their provisional orders for the particular lines 
gone in for, the nine sete remaining in the field, 
the Board of Trade had decided, were to have 

the thirty-one routes above referred to appor- 
tioned among them, ! 





1,“ The London Street Tramways Company,” 
failing to get the consent of the St. Marylebone 
and the St. vestries in the instance of 
the route from Shepherd’s Bash to Holborn Bars 
(the Oxford-street line), and, anxious of course 
to secure possession of this golden nugget, went 
to Parliament for it by private Bill. The 
organised opposition of Oxford-street to the 
measure, however, succeeded in throwing out the 
Bill on the third reading, on the 20th ult., the 
discussion on the occasion in the House of Com- 
mons disclosing the fact of the prevalence of a 
misgiving there as to the policy of the proceed- 
ings which the a eng Act of the last 
year inaugur: m at the ipitancy 
and unconcernedness with which sation was 
being given for tramways in the metropolis 
seems to have suddenly seized a number of its 
influential members, the feeling manifested being 
that London ought not to be dealt with in this 
piecemeal way by Bills for short lines through the 
great leading thoroughfares, or by provisional 
orders relating to particular routes; but that 
the requirements of the metropolis as a whole 
ought to be deliberately considered by Parlia- 
ment, and provided for in one comprehensive, 
complete, and harmonious scheme. 

The set in of this reaction in the House of 
Commons, the going up for third reading of the 
Bill for the sanctioning the Board of Trade pro- 
visional orders for a batch of routes engaging a 
great part of London, had to meet on the 6th 
inst., the result on the occasion being that 
farther consideration by Parliament of tramway 
projects for the internal metropolis is deferred to 
next session; the reason for that course (as 
intimated by the President of the Board of Trade 
on the occasion), being to give opportunity for 
full inquiry before a committee of the Hoase, or 
perhaps a joint committee of both Houses, into 
the three questions,—viz., lst. Whether tram- 
ways should be introdaced into the internal 
parts of the metropolis ; 2nd. Who should have 
the management of these tramways; and, 
3rd. What should be the particular streets of 
the metropolis in which tramways should be 
established. 

And thus London is rescued, as it were acci- 
dentally, and at the eleventh hour, from the in- 
fliction on it of street tramways on an imperfect 
principle, and which, howsoever intolerable any 
may have proved, would nevertheless have been 
fixed for twenty years; and, farthermore, pos- 
sibly an enormous revenue rescued from passing 
into the hands of Joint Stock Companies, which 
same—bearing in mind that the surfaces of the 
streets, the source of its gain, are the property 
of the ratepayers—ought instead to be made 
municipal revenue. 

Notwithstanding that provision has been made 
for the various promoters whose applications 
are postponed having the liberty of resuming 
operations in the next session at the point now 
left off at, it cannot but be seen that the route 
system has fairly broken down; and enough 
has been seen of the feeling of Parliament on the 
subject to infer that—if it decide that the tram- 
waying the interior of London shall be proceeded 
with—it will insist on the principle of complete 
centralisation for the metropolis, both as respects 
construction and working. This may be by in- 
vesting the power in the companies amalga- 
mated, or in the Metropolitan Board of Works, or 
perhaps in a newly-created Tramway Board for 
the Government itself, to which latter achieve- 
ment the success attending the taking to the 
telegraphs, coupled with the certainty of a large 
revenue to the Imperial Exchequer, offers 
tempting inducement. 

By this turn in the tramway affair another 
opportunity is presented for the Spring-gardens 
Board (if that body could be induced to think 
more favourably of the propriety of the under- 
taking) to go in for the concession. It cannot but 
be admitted that the experience already obtained 
by observation of the success attending the various 
bits of tramway in operation in different parts of 





London,—for instance, the four miles example 
referredto below,—throws a new light on the mat- 
ter, and dispels the idea of the tramway under- 
taking being an enterprise of “ speculative cha- 
racter,” — the Metropolitan Board’s allegation 
for declining the practical engaging in it,—and 
certaialy puts the Board in a different position 
in reference to the pecuniary consideration, to 
that in which it stood at the earlier period of 
the streets tramway agitation. 

A Bill at the hands of the Metropolitan Board 
embracing a general scheme for the metropolis, 
such as the Board could now—after the fresh 
ventilation the subject has undergone both in 
and out of Parliament—produce, and embracing 
the taking powers to purchase the undertakings 
of the companies either compulsory or by agree- 
ment, jas also a recouping the promoters of 
matured schemes incurred expenses, and perhaps 
something additional, would no doubt find favour 
with the House of Commons. : 

The following little calculation, based on fairly 
reliable circamstances and existent facts, will 
give some idea of the value of the prize which 
che Spring-gardens Board, by going in for—and 
no risk involved in the venture—might win for 


The North Metropolitan Tramways Company 
bas got a run of four miles finished and in 
operation. The weekly traffic returns on the 
four miles, taken on an average of seven weeks 
ending June 17, shows 77,474 passengers, and 
receipts 7041. on the week for the four miles ; 
that is, 1761. per mile per week, averaging 21d. 
per passenger, and upon this the computation 
here offered is based. : 

Although there are in the metropolitan area 
numerous lines of greater thoroughfare than 
Mile End-road, yet the average traffic of the 
100 miles of main lines p to be trammed 
would probably fall under that of Mile End-road : 
hence, for the purpose of this calculation, and 
in order to secure its presenting an under esti- 
mate rather than an over one, the average 
traffic is taken at 40 per cent. less; that is, at 
the rate of 1001. per mile per week, instead of 
the 1761. adduced above. 

The ordinary calculation of 50 per cent. of 
gross income to cover working charges, which is 
usually applicable to the locomotion system, 
and that of the stage-coach also, will (although 
unquestionably excessive, as applied to the 
working of the tramway system by horse-power, 
where two horses draw fifty passengers) be made 
use of for the calcalation here presented. _ 

The official estimate of the Metropolitan 
Streets Tramway Company (as quoted by Mr. 
Scott, sarveyor to the St. Pancras Vestry, in his 
elaborate report to his vestry concerning pro- 
posed tramways affecting that parish) for the con- 
struction, and every preparation for the com- 
mencement of traffic ions, for a route con- 
sisting of 44 miles, for which that company 
had obtained an Act, including the cost of 30 
cars, 300 horses, the erecting of stabling, and an 
item set down for contingencies equal in amount 
of the contract estimate for construction of 
the permanent way, was 150,0001., giving, in 
round numbers, 30,0001. per mile for all paur- 


Had the tram-works and plant for such a 
section been provided by the Metropolitan Board 
with borrowed capital, the first charge on 
revenue, after working expenses, would have 
been the reduction of the capital loan. Thus, 
supposing the 30,0001. borrowed for the purpose 
on the terms of repayment by equal aonual 
instalments, spread over, say, thirty years, gives 
1,0001. for every year. . 

Again, interest at the rate of 4 per cent. will 
average 2 per cent. per annum for the whole 
term, giving 6001. for every year. A balance- 
sheet formed of the deduced items of the fore- 
going would stand thus. In order to the 
figares being better carried in the memory, 
approximate round numbers in all the items are 


— 
. 


Probable average annual Profit per Mile of a London Streets Tramway System. 


To fifty-two weeks of traffic receipts at 1007. 
Per WEEK ....sscssrereossesesevesserecncenrsrseesonees £5,200 0 0 











£5,200 0 0; 





By annual instalment in ayment of Loan 
' of 30,0002, carried vey JOBTS..cceeres £1,000 0 0 
By interest on loan of 30,000/., less every 
year by the instalment paid, Cem 4 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum aver 
the whole term ..........ccscscecceereecetersensees 600 0 0 








ln ls st 2,600 0 0 

Balance, and which represents the profit on 
the year per mile of tramway .......0+++-+ 1,000 0 0 
£5,200 0 0 
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Thus taking the probable average profit at 
1,0001. per annum for every mile of the 100 
miles completing the London Tramway system, 
there remains, after defraying all expenses, anc 
providing for the total liquidation in thirty years 
of the entire cost of the works, a total net profit 
on the working of 100,000/. per annum, equal to 
2d. in the pound on the rates all over the metro- 
politan area.* 

In challenging a refutation of the foregoing 
statement, it is that it will be a less 
difficult effort to show it an under- than an over- 
done estimate; for, looking at the enormous 
population of London, and the necessity under 
which so large a proportion of its inhabitants lie 
of travelling, and the stimulus to locomotion 
which, by the improved facilities, a perfect 
tramway system would afford,—as was the case 
when the rail succeeded the ,—it is 
by no means improbable that the traffic-working 
of the London Tramway system, at the penny a 
mile fare, would yield a surplus income far in 
exoess even of that which appears on the fore- 
going sheet. 

With a permanent indirect income of anything 
like this 100,0001. a year devoted, supplementary 
of the rates for public improvements, London 
might, in the course of another generation or 80, 
be made the handsomest and most convenient, 
as it is now the wealthiest and most populous, 
city in the universe. But it is quite evident 
that, unless the Spring-gardens Treasury falls 
into some revenue from a source other than from 
rates, improvements at the hancs of the Metro- 
politan Board will hencoeforward proceed but 
slowly. To make rates for mere improvements 
there is the most manifest unwillingness in the 
Board to do: and the reason is obvious; for it 
is the opinion of most of the persons on whom 
the duty of levying rates falls, that metropolitan 
local taxation has reached its utmost Me 








“POST MORTEM.” 


Ar the united meeting of the Northampton- 
shire and Leicestershire Architectural Societies, 
briefly reported in the Builder of the 17th of 
June, a paper, headed “Post Mortem,” by the 
Rev. Geo. Ayliffe Poole, was read, of which we 
give a portion :— 

Can we hope to discourage pretentious monz- 
ments, and to encourage the use of simple 
memorials for the poor? I think we may; and, 
if we may, we should. A graduated scale of 
fees, the lowest lower than the usual one, and 
the rest rising till they become practically pro- 
hibitive, in proportion to the height of the stone, 
might do much. I have found it so myself; but 
I ought to add that I have pledged myself to 
give all churchyard fees to the improvement of 
the church, so that no selfish motives can be 
attributed to me in raising the fees for more 
costly stones, and, of course, no one objects to 
the lowered fees. Something may be done by 
speaking on the subject as occasions seem to 
offer; something by putting good designs into 
the hands of the mason ; something by example. 
But more than this might be done by directly 
encouraging the erection of very simple memo- 
rials for the poor. We may find out for them 
the least costly, and, at the same time, the most 
tasteful and appropriate memorials. Where 

here is some excuse for it, the clergyman might 
himeelf erect a head-stone over some poor man’s 
grave, which might serve as a pattern and 
encouragement to the friends of others; and so, 
little by little,and by many ways, a better taste 
and feeling might be introduced. 

‘The material is the first question. And we 
will take stone first, as perhaps the best; but 
observe I do not include slate, which is, perhaps, 
all things considered, the worst. 

Now, I have ascertained that for from 4s. to 
7s. 6d. a mason should supply a stone some 
20 in. high and 12 in. wide, with a cross, and the 
initials and date engraved on it,—in short, such 
@ stone as is often used as a foot-stone. This, I 
think, ought to satisfy us; and I suppose it is 
almost never used, partly because it is not sug- 





* The North Metropolitan Company has just opened a 
piece of 14 mile run on another ite. pede ~«\ - ni 
4.e., from Moorgate-street to Islington-green; and 
tical operation here so far bear out the suggestions made 
as to the comparative degrees of traffic to which the 
different leading lines are subject; and are in other ways 
instructive on the subject here under consideration. The 
— bya 7 the taere shows on this three weeks a 

ean of (in round num 55,000 gers, and receipts 
4501., or @ rate of 3001, per mi as the 2d. fare paid 
= * = of : — ae must be made on 

e line ig of 2 miles, which gives a rate of earning on 
this line of £225 per mile per ook, 7 


. 
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gested at the right time, and by the right person, 
and partly because the fee would generally be 
the same as that for a larger stone. Both these 
hindrances it is within the power of the incum- 
bent to remove. 

The cost of a simple cross of wood ought to be 
very small, unless it is of oak; and it has the 
great advantage that it may be made by the 
village carpenter. 

Iron has many merits, and cheapness is one of 
the greatest. Mr. Johnson, of Leicester, sup- 
plies little crosses of cast-iron, with initials and 
date, for 2s. 34. I have suggested to Mr. 
Johnson that he might do wisely to provide a 
greater variety of patterns and sizes, and to make 
ita specialty of his business ; but this, of course, 
is for his consideration, and not yours or mine. 
The only churchyards that I know of where they 
are used are South Kilworth, Ashby Magna, and 
Bulwick. I think to see them would be sufficient 
to make any one wish for their wider use. 

Finally, there is terra cotta, which has, I 
believe been scarcely used at all. Some years 
ago I got Mr. Blashfield, of Stamford, to make 
two little crosses after my own design, with 
name, date, and text. I hoped these might be 
multiplied from the same mould,or might suggest 
others; but the hardness of the terra cotta made 
the lettering too costly. I found, however, that 
the forms might be laid aside unbaked, and cut 
at any subsequent time while soft, and that the 
difficulty would by that means be obviated. Mr. 
Blashfield treated me so handsomely in the costly 
experiment, that I did not like to press him 
further ; but I still think the plan would succeed, 
and that it would afford crosses scarcely inferior 
in any res to stone, except in expense. I 
should like to see the mason, the carpenter, the 
ironmonger, and the master of terra-cotta works 
engaged on the subject, purely, of course, on their 
part, as a trade question ; and the clergy of the 
several parishes encouraging the poor to utilise 
the endeavours of all to supply them with appro- 
priate and tasteful memorials at a very small 
charge. 

And will you let me suggest some forms appro- 
priate to the several materials ? 

I assume throughout that the design will either 
be or embrace a cross. The simple cross of 
Calvary suggests itself very strongly to our 
religious feelings. It is the cross, one may say, 
under the shadow of which we would wish to 
rest. And such a cross of stone, or, still more, 
of white marble, is certainly very suggestive, 
from its purity and simplicity. But, unfor- 
tunately, a plain cross cannot be made of 
stone or marble without ignoring their essential 
characteristics. They are brittle, and their 
fracture is granular and transverse ; and we have 
an intuitive perception of this; and, conse- 
quently, a simple cross of stone is, and appears 
to be (which is almost as unfortunate), liable to 
be broken off at all the four arms, The 
structural pro; of wood are jast the re- 
verse. Its fracture is longitudinal and fibrous ; 
the arms, therefore, suggest no insecarity. But 
then the cross of wood must be a real cross, and 
not cat out of a large block, as if it were stone. 
This, in the first place, must be hugely more 
expensive ; and, in the next place, the fracture is 
ignored, and even the opening of the grain with 
exposure to the weather, soon threatens the 
separation of the arms from the upright beam. 
It would seem to be needless to mention this, 
but, in fact, the mention of it has been sug- 
gested by the state of some wooden crosses, in 
themselves very pretty, in the making of which 
these considerations have been forgotten. 

Cast iron follows stone in its requirements as a 
material. Its fracture is granular and transverse. 
Wrought iron follows wood, with the further 
advantage of being flexible in all directions and 
much less susceptible to injury. Here, so far as 
the question is purely mechanical, you may be 
as light and fanciful as you will in your design, 
and you may even, if you please, give the curves 
and contortions of natural tendrils and foliage 
to the floriations of the cross. The danger, 
indeed, would be that one might be enticed into 
mere prettiness by so facile a material. 








The Chelsea Embankment.—It has been 
resolved, on the recommendation of the local 
Works Committee, “That the works of the 
Chelsea Embankment be inaugurated by the 
laying of a foundation-stone, that the chairman of 
the Board be requested to lay the stone, and that 
it be referred back to the committee to carry out 
all the necessary arrangements for the cere- 





mony.” 





CLERKS OF WORKS. 


S1zr,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr, 
Thos, Cook, working stonemason, criticising Mr, 
Pain’s conclusions on stoneworking, requires re. 
ply. He attributes the practices of face-beddi 
stone, making a vertical joint in the apex of a 
pointed arch, want of squareness and truth in 
the bedding and P empon of stonework, and, 
indeed, nearly all the evils of bad workmanship, 
to the existence of carpenter and joiner clerks of 
works, whom he holds in the greatest contempt, 
With your permission I will ask him whether he 
is so ignorant of the history of his trade as tobe 
unaware that clerks of works have not inveuted 
these ways of working, as he implies, but that 
they were adopted by the Freemasons in the 
Middle Ages, as their surviving works testify ? 
If he will examine the old work in any of our 
old cathedrals,—Chester, for instance,—he will 
find the bulk of the ashlar face-bedded, and the 
window and door arches, as at Carlisle, jointed 
in the middle. This being so in modern work, 
Medizvalist architects, who copy faults with 
excellencies, often imsist on their reproduction, 
overruling a clerk of works, be he mason or 
joiner, who suggests that it is wrong. 

With regard tothe other questions raised in this 
letter, I must protest against the assumption pre- 
valent in some quarters that no person can super- 
intend masonry except he has been brought up 
at the banker. According to sach a theory, 
every architect who has not served an appren- 
ticeship to a mason is unfit to inspect his own 
work, and is in a worse position than his joiner 
clerk of works, who has doubtless, in his journey- 
man days, when working ‘with masons, seen 
many a dodge practised, and application of the 
* bottle” made, which is at all times carefully 
performed in the absence of the clerk or archi- 
tect. 

If masons desire to become clerks of works 
(and I fear there are not a great many who do), 
they must get a deal more knowledge of 
building generally than the average number of 
them now Tarn over the lists of 
students in the science schools, and you find 
very few masons in the practical geometry, 
building construction, geology, or applied me- 
| chanios classes ; they rather spend their leisure 
at their club. Few desire to emulate their 
fellow mason, Hugh Miller, . - ry ee of 
the history and properties uilding stones; 
few become clerks of works; and fewer still 
architects. I wish it were otherwise. ate 








LONDON CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


On Thursday afternoon the Committee of the 
House of Lords on Private Bills, over which 
the Earl of Meath ides, passed the Euston, 
St. Pancras, and Charing-cross Railway Bill, 
for effecting a working junction between the 
London and North-Western tem at Euston, 
the Midland at St. Pancras, and the South- 
Eastern at Charing-cross. The line when made 
will be known by the more handy designation of 
“The London Central Railway.” Associated 
with this scheme, it may be remembered, is 
the project to open up a street, 60 ft. wide, 
between Leicester-square and Oxford-street, at 
the southern end of Tottenham-court-road, with 
continuation of equal width, round by the back 
of the National Gallery to St. Martin’s-lane. 








WEYMOUTH CONGRESS. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tux proceedings of the Congress will com- 
mence on Monday, August 21st, and include :— 
Address of the President, at 3 p.m. ; visit to the 
Roman Pavement and Bridge and Draidical 
Circle at Preston, and to Osmington ; inaug 
dinner at 7.30 p.m. at the Assembly Rooms. 
22nd. Excursion by carriages to Maiden Castle; 
to the Druidical Circle, Winterbourne ; thence to 
the Hellatone and other Cromlechs, and to the 
‘ruins of the Monastery of Abbotsbury. 23rd. 
Examination of objects of antiquity at Wey- 
mouth; the Town Regalia of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis; excursion to the Isle of Port- 
land ; examination of Portland Castle, the Verne 
Museum, the ruined Church and Maen wf Penn- 

lvania, Roman Camp at well, 

p, ry and the Chesil Beach. 24th. Ex- 
cursion to Eggardon Hill by railway, returning 
to Maiden Newton ; thence y carriage to Corn? 
Abbey and the Cerne Giant; afterwards to Wol- 
| verton House ; then to Dorchester ; examination 
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there of Churches, Museum, Amphitheatre, and 
Poundbury. 25th. Excursion by a from 
Dorchester to Piddletown Church, ampton 
House, Earthworks of Weatherbury Castle, the 
Church of Bere Kegis, and Woodsford Castle; 
returning to Moreton Railway Station. And 
Saturday, 26th. Excursion by railway to Bindon 
Abbey and Flowers Barrow, to Wareham and 
Corfe Castle. Evening meetings each day (ex- 
cept Monday) for the reading of papers and 
discussions, 








FINANCIAL CONDITION OF KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Sizn,—The observation you have made as to 


the present position of King’s College is very im- | recent 


portant: I trust it may lead to inquiry and 
remedy. In case your should be 
questioned, I send you a clause from a report of 
the finance committee as much as nineteen years 
ago,—June, 1852. 

“1, The order given by the council no longer 
to transfer to the Scholarship Endowment Fund 
the sums arising from lapsed and forfeited 
scholarships will effect an annual saving 
of 1301.” O. 








“THE LIME IN THE MORTAR.” 


Last week the Rev. Oanon Kingsley delivered 
the fourth of his series of geological lectures, 
the title being as above, in the King’s School, 
Chester. Lime, he said, was a metal called 
by chemists “calcium,” but it was never 
found in that form in nature. It was found 
in a rocky or chalk form. In its natural 
state it made excellent building-stone ; and the 
finest white marble of Italy was carbonate of 
lime. But, to make mortar, it must be first 
softened and then hardened. The discovery 
of mortar was probably a very ancient one, and, 
like most of the old discoveries, it had probably 
been made in the East, and gradually spread 
West. This theory was supported by the fact 
that the early Egyptian and Roman buildings 
were made without mortar, although the Romanus 
had plenty of lime at hand. If limestone were 
roasted in a kiln, carbonic acid gas was given off. 
They could find this out for themselves, if they 
stood at the mouth of a lime-kiln, and many a 
poor tramp had found it out when too late. 
While in the kiln it also gave off water. Water 
was locked up in lime, as it was in granite, and 
in most of the precious stones. When the water 
had been given off the limestone, it was then 
waterless oxide of lime, and that was what they 
called quick-lime, which would burn and blister 
like an acid. To make mortar that had to be 
turned into coarse rough limestone, it had, 
first of all, to have water thrown on it; and, 
strange to say, the colder the water, the more of 
it the lime could drink in. It drank in the car- 
bonic acid from water and air; and then it was 
mixed with sand, to make it hard. Mortar did 
not harden all at once; for they were told that 
mortar in a thick wall would take years to 
harden ; and good mortar would acquire extreme 
hardness with age. Pussing on to notice the 
formation of limestone, the lecturer said that the 
more ancient the limestone the harder it was, 
except in cases where the violent pressure of an 
earthquake had caused it to harden in more 
recent strata. He then took his hearers, in 
imagination, to an island in the tropical seas; 
and having got them inside the breakers which 
surrounded the island, he directed their attention 
to the coral which lay at the bottom of the 
shallow water. 





THE CITY ARCHITECT. 


Siz,—There is a paragraph in last week’s Builder 
with reference to the City architect, who has made an 
application saqueting the Court of Council to take into 
consideration his extra services in connexion with his 
duties; and whilst the builder and others have received 
every consideration, the architect, who has borne all the 
anxiety, vexation, and trouble, together with the expenses 
of his protession, is passed over unnoticed, bagel ge 
bear in mind the labours of an architect in ly and 
mind (and none but a professional man can give such 
facts), it cannot be supposed that fo cent. can often 
remunerate him for his services, and that he is, as some 
Suppose (as we have seen), id with this commission, 
80 that there can be but little bt that the City archi- 
tect is underpaid for his services. When you take into con- 
sideration what those duties consist of, that he has not 
only to make calculations of all matters that come before 
him in the form of extra build &e., the cost of such 


erections, to make desi working drawin Te. 
i t me = whether cae a 


tions, &c., can it be said, 
when he would, under different circumstances, be entitled 


to a much higher class of remuneration ? 





If his were raised to 2,502/., the City would even 
then be ably in pocket. 

We have recently seen the sad result of an overtaxed 
professional man’s mind, or even that of the late City 
architect. Compare all this with the immense profits 

y man ; us 
that justice will be meted to the services of an excellent 
servant. A Sunscarpze. 








THE BOGNOR SURVEYORSHIP. 


Mz, T. Luoryp Evans, who was appointed survey 
inspector of nuisances some six months back to 
Bognor local board, having resigned, the 
pong Petny oe at 30s. per week, ore 
office, out of whom the pence gee din 


regard to Mr. 
not say anything about him; and they were also well 
acquainted with Mr. Learmouth, Mr. Warren's testi- 
monials were extremely satisfactory—indeed 

almost too good, and the committee could under- 
stand how a man so thoroughly qualified and it in 
every way should seek for so small an appointment. Mr. 
hes mre pe eonran queest Se Oe fe 
eminent engineers:—Mr. Thomas Page (the engineer o 
the Chelsea Suspension Bri Mr. W. Dem , and 
Mr. E. @. Reichele. It sonal itt com orthandown 





wanted a 
one for a few shillings a week. le 
stated, in answer to the clerk, that he would not provide 
any sureties for so small an intment ; but the clerk, 
in answer to Mr. Rosier, that he had not pointed 
out to Mr. Warren that the Act of Parliament made it 
obligatory on an officer of the Board having the charge of 
money to find sureties. Mr. Learmouth’s testimonials 
from Messrs. Thorn & Co., Cheisea, and Mr. Nadin, 
Worthing, were satisfactory. Mr, Booker had no testi- 
monials. 

Mr. Coote, however, proposed the election of Mr. 
Booker, remarking that they had all seen some of his 
work on the beach already, and he believed he could bring 
a large share of common sense to bear on the manage- 
ment of the sea defences, &c., and that he would do the 
work efficiently and economically. 

Mr, A. Cox proposed that the matter be shelved till the 
next meeting, Mr. Warren to be communicated with in 
the meantime. 

The amendment was lost. . 

The motion for the appointment of Mr. Booker was 
then put, and carried without opposition, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chelsham, near Croydon.—The church here 
was re-opened on June 23rd by the Bishop of 
Winchester, after having undergone restoration. 
The church consists of nave, 45 ft. by 22 ft.; 
chancel, 24 fc. by 19 ft. ; south porch, and tower 
at the west end, and will accommodate about 
170 persons. New roofs, open timbered, and 
varnished, have been placed on the church and 
chancel, the walls freed from plaster, and the 
flint facing pointed. The south porch has been 
rebuilt and a vestry added. The east window is 
entirely new, the old one being of a very poor 
character. Three new windows have been in- 
serted in the body of the church, and two lancet- 
windows on the south side of the chancel have 
been re-opened. The church has been re-seated 
with low benches of pitch pine, and the 
have been paved with Staffordshire tiles. The 
chancel is laid with Maw’s tesselated pavement. 
The font, which is of an early date, and is in a 
good state of preservation, has been retained. 
The rood-screen, of a late date, and tolerably 
perfect, has been refixed, after having under- 
gone certain modifications. The old organ has 
been temporarily placed on the north side of the 
chancel. The tower has had new buttresses 
and parapet, and the walls have been pointed 
throughout. The low roof has been removed, 
and a slated spire, sarmounted by a weather- 
cock, added. It is of the height of 73 ft. from 
the ground-line. The architect, under whose 


| superintendence the works have been carried 


out is Mr. T. Houghton Spencer, of Taunton ; 
and the builder was Mr. Joseph Taylor, of 
Bromley. Upwards of 1,400l. have been ex- 
pended, including the cost of the warming 
apparatus. 

Lincom—On the 20th ult. the foundation- 
stone of a new church, dedicated to St. Martin, 
was laid. The edifice is in the Decorated style, and 
consists of a nave, with north and south aisles, 
chancel, vestry, organ-chamber, south porch, and 
a tower and spire at the south-east angle of the 
church. In the clearstory each bay is pierced 
with three-light windows, with traceried heads 
and detached shafts, having moulded caps and 
bases. The aisle windows are three-light, with 
geometric traceried heads, moulded jambs, and 
carved caps. The chancel, which has an apsidal 
termination, is lighted by seven single-light 
windows, with cusped heads, having both in- 


ternal and external columns, carved caps and 
bases. The tower is surmounted by a broach 
spire, the whole being 160 ft. high to the top ot 

vane. The ground floor of the tower forms 
the organ-chamber, and also one of the entrances 
to the church. The nave arcade consists of five 
bays on each side, having circular piers and 
responds, with moulded and carved caps and 
bases. The nave has an open-timbered roof, 
the principals having curvilinear ribs, with 
trefoiled blades. The church will accommodate 
about 800 people, and is being erected from the 
designs of Mr. W. Stork Beckit, of Nottingham, 
whose plans were selected from forty-three seta 
sent in for competition. The b was Mr. 
George Johnson, and the clerk of the works 
Mr. W. Goodbarn. 

Bolton.—The new parish church at Bolton, 
erected for Mr. Peter Ormrod, of Halliwell 
Hall, at a cost of upwards of 50,000I., has 
been consecrated. The new church stands on 
the site of the old one, at the end of Church- 
street. The building was designed, in the Gothic 
style, by Mr. E. G. Paley, of the firm of Messrs. 
Paley & Austin, of Lancaster. The whole of 
the exterior and interior is constructed of squared 
worked stone from the Longridge quarries. In 
plan it follows the arrangement of nave and 
chancel, each having aisles separated by a short 
tran An arcade of six pointed arches 
divides the nave from the aisles, and these 
arches carry a clearstory having a range of 
double two-light windows in each bay or com- 
partment. In length, the nave is 114 ft., by 
30 ft. between the walls, and 82 ft. to ri of 
roof; the total width between the walls of the 
two aisles being 67 ft.6 in. The sido aisles are 
lighted by six three-light windows, having 
tracery of varied patterns, two large windows, 
of five lights each, lighting the transepts. At 
the west end, two staircase turrets, giving access 
to the parapets, terminating with pinnacles, and 
a large six-light window, are features. The 
chancel is 42 ft. in length, and 28 ft. wide, with 
lofty chancel arch, and is divided from the 
chancel aisles by an arcade of three moulded 
and carved arches. It has a clearstory of dif- 
ferent design from the nave, and between the 
windows and the arches runs a delicate arcade. 
There is a groined inner roof or ceiling (56 ft. to 
the apex), constructed of timber, and decorated 
by Mesers. Clayton & Bell, of London, with 
demi-figures of angels, bearing musical instru- 
ments, with the introduction of floriated orna- 
ments of brilliant colours. The eastern window 
of seven lights, 35 ft. in height, is filled with 
stained glass, by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham. The tower (28 ft. square) occupies 
& position on the north side of the north aisle, 
having been so placed by the architect, in order 
that it might become a conspicuous feature from 
Churchgate and Deansgate, and which has been 
promoted by the removal of some old 
on the north side of Churchgate. In height, it 
measures 180 ft. from the base to the top of the 
weather-vane on the pinnacles, and 142 ft. to 
the top of the parapet, and is divided into four 
stages by string-courses, &c. 

Litlington.—The parish church has been re- 
opened. ‘The work of the restoration has been 
performed by Mr. Luke Gimson (contractor), of 
Royston, under the direction of Mr. G. Vialls, 
architect, London. 

Derby.—The church of St. Luke (Bishop Lons- 
dale’s Memorial Church), in Parliament-street, 
Derby, the corner-stone of which was laid in 
March last year, has now been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Lichfield. The construction of 
the building has been carried out by Mr. Joseph 
Fryer, of Derby, under the direction of Messrs. 
Stevens & Robinson, architects. The church is 
monumental in its character. The generally- 
received type of church, with nave and aisles, 
has been in a great measure given up, and the 
plan has been so arranged that the whole of the 
seats for the co ion are in the nave of the 
building. This arrangement is in accordance 
with the wishes of the promoters of the church. 
It is said to be easy to speak in the church, and 
the whole congregation can see and hear the 
preacher. The nave is 42 ft. wide, by 84 ft. 
in length, and 46 ft. to the apex of the vaulted 
roof. Open-framed seats are arranged on each 
side of the central passage. On each side of the 
nave are arches opening into narrow stone- 
groined aisles, which are used as passages to the 
seats. These aisles also form the abutment to 
the nave roof, and outside buttresses are there- 
fore unnecessary. At the east end of the nave a 
large arch opens into a chancel, 38 ft. long by 





$1 ft. wide, terminating with a polygonal vaulted 
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apse. On the north side of the chancel an 
arcade of three arches opens into the organ- 
chamber and vestry; an arch on the side of the 
organ-chamber opens into the north aisle. A 
tower, in course of erection, of which the lower 
stage only is at present completed, is placed at 
the south-west angle of the church, and an 
entrance is obtained through it. The principal 
entrance, however, is at the west end, from a 
narthex or porch, extending across the building, 
and from which doors open into the centre and 
two side passages. The nave roof is constructed 
of red deal, and is divided into six bays by 
arched roof-trussee. The chancel roof is also of 
red deal, and has a vaulted ceiling of wood, sub- 
divided by moulded ribs. This roof has been 
decorated with colour and gilding, by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London. The nave is lighted 
by six plate tracery windows on the north, and 
five windows of the same kind on the south 
side, and by a wheel-window, 14 ft. in diameter, 
at the west end. The chancel has ten lancet 
windows, with cuspings in the heads. The style 
of architecture chosen for the building is that of 
the transition period from Early English to Deco- 
rated Gothic. The exterior of the building is 
very simple. A range of gables over the win- 
dows on each side elevation breaks the outline. 
At the west end, leading into the porch, is a 
large doorway, with central shaft and carved 
tympanum, surmounted by a canopy and cross. 
The chancel is covered with brindled tiles, in 
bands, and has at the apex a wrought-iron cross. 
The site upon which the church is built was 
found to have a very considerable fall towards 
the east, and advantage has been taken of 
this, and under the chancel is constructed a 
crypt, which is fitted up complete for daily 





prayers and occasional services, with commu- 
nion-table, choir-stalls, organ, and font. The 
windows throughout are filled with painted 
glass; those in the chancel with scenes from the 
Passion to the Ascension of our Lord. They, as 
also the west and tower windows, are by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. The nave 
windows, each bearing the late bishop’s mono. 
gram, are by Messrs. Powell & Son, of London. 
The floor to the chancel and sanctuary, and 
their respective steps, are of marble, as are also 
the shafts to the chancel and roof vault, the re- 
table, reredos, and screen. The whole of this 
work has been executed by Mr. Hall, of Derby, 
who has also the memorial font in hand. The 
altar-table is of oak, gilt, divided, as to the front, 
into three arched panels, with spandrels, filled 
with carved angels bearing scrolls. At the 
angles are carved figures of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. It has been executed by Messrs. Shep- 
pard & Son,of Derby. The gasfittings and other 
wrought metal work are being supplied by Mr. 
Skidmore, of Coventry. The church is heated by 
patent air-warmers, supplied by Mr. Jobson, of 
the Derwent Foundry. The whole of the stone 
and wood carving throughont the church has 
been executed by Mr. Albert Chambers, of 
Derby, assisted by Mr. Frederick Cox. The 
ironwork for the doors, &c., was done by Mr. 
Haslam, of Derby. The organ, @ portion only of 
the permanent instrument, was built by Abbott, 
of Leeds (for twenty years with Hill & Son, of 
London), and contains fourteen stops. 








DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Darlington.—The Wesleyan Methodists haye 
laid the foundation stone of a new chapel of 
large size, adjoining the Durham-road, at some 
little distance beyond the Shildon Works. The 
chapel will hold 1,500 persons. There are also 
to be seven rooms, consisting of class-rooms and 
vestries. The total cost of the new building is 
estimated somewhat above 3,500]. The main 
part of the chapel is 72 ft. by 60 ft., and around 
three sides are large galleries, carried on iron 
columns supporting wooden arcading. The con- 
tractors are,— Messrs. J. Atkinson & Son, 
slaters; George & Robert Hornsey, bricklayers 
and masons; M. Armitage, joiner; James 
Wilson, painter; Thomas Lishman, plumber ; 
and W. H. Davison, ironfounder. The chapel 
will almost closely adjoin the new Church of 
England, which is in process of being built. The 
style of the new building will be of the Roman- 
esque order.——A new Baptist chapel has been 
opened for divine service in the Grange-road. 
Above 3,0001. out of 4,1501., required to complete 
the building, have been promised. Mr. W. 
Peachey is the architect of the new building, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid last summer. 
The style of the architecture is Italian, and the 


edifice is built entirely of Foroett stone. There 
is a porch paved with Staffordshire tiles, and the 
aisles in the chapel are of the same material. 
The interior appearance is light, and a gallery 
passes round three sides, the front of which is 
ornamented. ‘The seats throughout are open, 
and of stained pine. The dimensions of the 
chapel are 56 ft. by 44 ft., and accommodation 
will be afforded for about 600. At the rear of 


and a minister’s vestry, passing over which is a 
large room for the Suanday-school, and calcu- 
lated to hold about 200 scholars, whilst under- 
neath in the cellar, a boiler and other accommo- 
dation for tea on public occasions are provided. 
At the east end of the chapel is a stained-glass 
window. Thechapel is lighted, at night, by two 
sunlights in the roof. 

Belper.—The managers of the old Independent 
Chapel have accepted tenders for the erection 
ofa new church. The designs, which are in the 
Gothic style of architecture, have been prepared 
by Mr. George Woodhouse, of Bolton, architect. 
The building is estimated to accommodate about 
600 persons. The tenders for the erection of the 
chapel were as follows:—Mr. G. W. Booth, 
Gosport, 4.8001.; Mr. Glossop, Ambergate, 
3,9191.; Mr. E. Thompson, Derby, 3,9151.; 
Messrs. Beresford & Wheeldon, Belper, 3,8241. ; 
Messrs. Walker & Cash, Wirksworth & Doffield, 
83,4031. The tender of the last-named firm has 
been accepted. It is intended to commence the 
building at once. 

Halifav.—The corner.stone of a new Unitarian 
Chapel, to be erected on the site of the old 
building at Northgate End, has been laid by the 
President of the Poor-Law Board, Mr. Stansfeld, 
M.P. In 1870 the old chapel was thought 
unsafe on the east and north (the only remaining 
portions of the original building), in consequence 
of which it was resolved to take down the whole 
to the foundations, and rebuild on the same site 
an enlarged building in the Gothic style, with 
echool-rooms and other desirable accommoda- 
tions, to meet the improvements around, and 
add to the comfort and convenience of the con- 
gregation. It is estimated that the new building 
will cost upwards of 3,0001. Mr. J. A. Davies, 
of Leeds, is the architect. 








Pooks Received. 


From “ My Summer in a Garden,” by C. W. 
Warner, we get an expressive testimonial of the 
philosophical character of American plumbers. 
Some of our own may justly claim a share in 
it :— 

* Plumbers are the most agreeable men I know; and 
the boys in the business begin to be agreeable very early. 
I suspect the secret of it is, that they are agreeable by 
the hour. In the dryest days my fountain became dis- 
abled : the pipe was stopped up. A couple of plambers, 
with the implements of their craft, came out to view the 
situation. There was a good deal of difference of opinion 
about where the stoppage was. I found the plumbers per- 
fectly willing to sit down and talk about it, and by 
the hour. some of their guesses and remarks were ex- 
ceedingly ingenious ; and their general observations on 
other subjects were excellent in their way, and could 
hardly have been better if they had been made by the job. 
The work dragged a little—as it is apt to do by the hour. 
the plumbers had ion to make me several visits. 
Sometimes they would find, upon arrival, that they had 
forgotten some indispensable tool ; and one would go back 
to the shop, a mile and a half after it; and his comrade 
would await his retarn with the most exemplary ——, 
and sit down and talk,—always by the hour, do not 
know but it is a habit to have something wanted at the 
shop. They seemed to me very good workmen, and 
always willing to stop and talk about the job, or anything 
else, when I went near them, Nor had they any of that 
impetuous hurry that is said to be the bane of our 
American civilisation. To their credit be it said, that I 
never observed anything of it in them. They can afford 
to wait. Two of them will sometimes wait nearly half a 
day while a comrade goes for a tool. They are patient 
and philosophical. It is a great pleasure to meet such 
men, One only wishes there was some work he could do 
for them by the hour. There ought to be reciprocity.” 


‘“* Designers’ and Draughtsmen’s Handbook 
of Ornament” (Dean & Son), is a poor and 
common affair. We mention it simply to ex- 
press surprise that such rubbish should be 
published.——A pile of interesting books await 
notice, but the demands on our space prevent 
immediate attention to them. 

















Miscellanea. 


A Vestry-hall for Bermondsey.—A move- 
ment has been set on foot with the view of 
inducing the Bermondsey Vestry to erect for 
itself a Vestry-hall worthy of that important 
parish, 











the buildings are a lecture-room, a class-room, | ga 


Bradford Reservoirs.—The extensive works 
at Horton Bank, which are being executed by 
Messrs. N. B. Fogg & Co., for the Bradford Cor. 
poration, are progressing. These works are for 
supplying the high-level districts around the 
borough with water obtained from the Stubden, 
or Thornton Moor, watershed. “No.1” reger. 
voir, 13 acres in extent, and which has a capacity 
equal to between 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 
lions, has been constructed on land at an 
altitude of 956 ft. above the sea-level, while the 
top of the bank rises to 975 ft. The reservoir ig 
oblong square in shape, and is shallower than 
most works of this kind. It was intended to be 
completed early last spring, but a defect in the 
bottom was discovered, and extra expense had to 
be incurred in the construction of a deep puddle 
trench across the middle of the reservoir, to 
render it water-tight. The bottom has also been 
more deeply excavated, and an additional holding 
capacity, equal to 10,000,000 gallons, has thereby 
been added. The reservoir will be filled before 
winter sets in. The water is brought in iron 
pipes direct from the springs and streams on 
Thornton Moor, as far as the Stubden Beck, 
The pipe-line attains an elevation of 1,187 ft., 
and the hills from which the water is taken 
range about 1,200 ft. in height. By filter-beds 
the water is caught at the various streams, passes 
into the pipes pure from the moor-side, thence 
into the reservoir, and from this source the 
highest villages that take their water from the 
Bradford Corporation will get service. Works 
are in progress on Thornton Moor for increasing 
the supply to Stubden, and when these are com- 
pleted, and the immense reservoir “ No. 2” at 
Horton Bank is finished, the water from Stubden 
will flow into the latter, and will serve the people 
on the medium high-level, It will be from 
eighteen months to two years before Messrs. 
Fogg will complete “ No. 2,” the work being of 
a very heavy character. Between 500 and 600 
men are at present engaged on the contract. 


The Scott Monument Committee.—A 
meeting of this committee was held recently 
in the rooms of the Inventors’ Institute, 21, 
Cockspur - street, Charing - cross ; present,— 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. (in the chair), Thomas 
Faed, R.A., John Burr, F.S.A., George Cruik- 
shank, R. M. Latham, Thomas Houlston, Andrew 
Halliday, C. Rae-Brown, honorary secretary. 
The hon. secretary reported that although no 
formal report had yet been received from the 
ball committee, the accounts being not quite 
closed, it was expected the proceeds of the 
Waverley ball would net 5001. or 6001. Mr. Faed 
read a communication which he had forwarded 
(lest he should be absent from the meeting), 
suggesting that the statues for the monument 
should be entrusted to more than two sculptors, 
as there were many “good Scotsmen and true,” 
whose heads and hearts, and carving tools, are 
yearning to do work to be handed down in such 
niches as those of the Scott monument. Mr. 
Halliday moved, seconded by Mr. Burr, that 
copy of Mr. Faed’s letter should be forwarded 
to the Edinburgh Committee. It was remitted 
to Mr. Halliday, to make arrangements, in con- 
junction with Mr. Rae-Brown, for a celebration 
of the Scott Centenary in the Crystal Palace, on 
August 5th. The committee then adjourned. 


The Newcastle College of Physical 
Sclence,—lt is stated that upwards of 23,6001. 
has been already subscribed, out of the 35,U00l. 
required by the University of Durham to carry 
out its plan of establishing a college of physical 
science at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Two of the pro- 
fessional chairs have been filled by men whose 
names are a sufficient guarantee that the scheme 
has been well received in the scientific world. 
Mr. A. 8. Herschel, a son of the late Sir John 
Herschel, and for some time a professor in the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow, bas been 
elected to the chair of experimental physics, 
and that of geology has been given to Dr. David 
Page. The college is to be opened in October 
next. 


Rome.—At the last meeting of the Archwo- 
logical Institute, Mr. J. H. Parker gave an 
account of recent archeological discoveries 10 
Rome. After touching upon the principal 
results of the excavations undertaken by the 
Archwological Society of Rome, he critic 
some of the proceedings of Signor Rosa, to 
whom the direction of the excavations was DOW 
committed, and who (in Mr. Parker’s opinion) 
was too fond of restorations. Mr. Parker m 
an interesting exhibition of photographs, &e., 





which is still open at the rooms of the Society. 
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Blowing out of the Bast Caisson of the 
Bast River Bridge.—The American Railway 
Times gives the report of the chief engineer, 
Mr. W. A. Roebling, on this subject. In the 
original design for the caisson, says the report, 
it was the intention to make the air chamber 
one vast unbroken space, without dividing or 
supporting frames of any kind, reliance being 
placed upon the solid timber platform of 15 fc. 
thickness to transfer all strains equally from the 
shoe inward. To diminish the work above, the 
masonry was to be built inside of a wooden 
cofferdam pleced on top of the caisson. This 
programme was quite feasible theoretically, pro- 
vided the air pressure could be maintained at 
the proper standard without possibility of failure, 
and provided the caisson was sunk through a 
soft uniformly yielding material. The shoe and 
sides of the caisson were made strong enough to 
resist the overweight occurring at low tides. . . . 
The south water shaft blew out, every particle of 
compressed air leaving the caisson in an instant. 
To say that this occurrence was an accident 
would certainly be wrong, because not one acci- 
dent in a hundred deserves the name. In this 
case it was the legitimate result of carelessness, 
brought about by an over-confidence in supposing 
that matters would take care of themselves. 
The immediate cause of the blowing-out lay in 
the washing away of the dam around the pool 
under the shaft. Eyewitnesses outside state that 
a dense column of water, fog, mud, and stones 
was thrown up 500 ft. into the air, accompanied 
by a terrific roar and a shower of falling frag- 
ments, covering the houses for squares around. 
This column was seen a mile off. The noise 
was so frightful that the whole neighbourhood 
stampeded and made arush up Falton-street. It 


Messrs. Morant, Boyd, & Blanford’'s 
Games.—The employés of this firm had their 
annual feast and athletic sports on Saturday 
last, at the Cricketers’ Inn, Fairfield, Kingston. 
They numbered about ninety. The prizes com- 
prised eight silver cups : the firat of which, being 
the most valuable, was presented by the firm, 
and bears the inscription to that effect. The 
first prize cup was contested in a handicap 
race of 100 yards, in five heats, and was won by 
Mr. Barton, cabinet-maker. The second prize 
cup was competed for by veterans over forty 
years, in four heats, and won by Mr. Barnard, 
designer to the firm. The third prize cup was 
for a hurdle-race of 200 yards, in two heats, 
level ground, and won by Mr. Isley, cabinet- 
maker. The fourth prize cup was for a long 
jump, won by Mr. Burton, who cleared 14 ft. 
llin. The fifth prize cup, was the high jump, 
won by Mr. Isley, who cleared 4 ft. lin. The 6th 
prize cup, a one-mile walking race, won by Mr. 
Spring, polisher. The subject for the 7th prize 
cup was a half-mile walking race, level ground, 
won by Mr. Wm. Carpenter, carver. The 8th 
prize cup was a consolation race, 300 yards, won 
by Mr. G. Hutchins, carpenter. The principle 
gentlemen engaged in conducting the sports 
were :—Starter, Mr. R. Morant ; judges, Mr. T. 
Blanford and Mr. P. Boyd; handicapper, 
Mr. W. Carpenter. At the close of the sports 
the company retired to the inn, and there 
partook of dinner, and listened to various 
agreeable addresses, 

The New Mint Building Site.—In com- 
mittee on this Bill, Mr. Lowe said there was no 
reason to apprehend any nuisance from the erec- 
tion of the Mint on the new site. The present 
machinery at the Mint was very old-fashioned, 





was all over in a minute. As soon as possible a 
stream of water was passed into the shaft from 
above, the locks were closed, and in the course 
of an hour the pressure was restored to fifteen 
pounds, corresponding to a head of 31 ft. The 
total settling that took place amounted to 10 in. 
in all. The marvel is that the air-tightness was 
not impaired in the least. The weight of the 
caisson at the time was 17,975 tons. The air 
blew out eo suddenly that this weight must have 


and it was n now that coining should be 
expeditiously performed. The building, too, was 
large and straggling, and thus the essential work 
of inspection could not be so well performed as 
it could if the building were smaller. There 
would be no expense whatever attached to the 
alteration, the money to be obtained for the old 
building and the old site being, it was believed, 
sufficient to pay for the new site and for all the 








acted with considerable impact in falling through 
the space of 10 in. 


Restoration of St. Mary-le-Wigford 
Church, Lincoln.—The restoration of this 
edifice progresses under the supervision of the 
architects, Messrs. Clarke & Son, of Nottingham. 
The cleansing and reparation were much needed, 
the earth in the interior being fall of human 
bones to within a few inches of the boarded 
floors. About 15 in. deep of this earth having 
been removed, some ancient sepulchral slabs 
were exposed to view, at the original floor level : 
one, of Purbeck marble, contained three in- 
scribed brasses. A number of intricately- 
moulded arch-stones, found in the walls, are 
being utilised in the arches over two of the 
windows on the north side. In the north wall 
the base of one of the window-shafts was found 
to be an abacus belonging to a cap, turned up- 
side down and used as a base; it is now put to 
its proper use in tbe restoration of the north 
doorway. Instructions were given to work a 
proper base, but before they could be carried out 
the missing base was found among the old 
walling material, and was repaired and fixed 
under the window-shaft. The lower part of the 
chancel aisle wall and the deep courses of facing 
stone adjoining are built of old stone coffins. 
The nave and chancel walls present none of these 
features, and the materials used in their con- 
struction do not appear to have been disturbed. 
The roofs are to be new. The north wall of the 
aisle was very much out of upright. The extent 
of the work is limited by want of means. 


St. Thomas’s Seminary. — The Roman 
Catholic Diocesan College for Westminster and 
Southwark, is about to be rebuilt in the grounds 
in rear of Cupola House, Hammersmith. The 
frontage will be arranged in ornamental plan- 
tations and “academic groves,” which wi'l ex- 
tend back to a great depth from the high-road. 
The ramshackle premises which have hitherto 
served for the mere housing of students for 
orders were previously occupied by a community 
of nuns.— West London Advertiser. 


The New Courts of Justice.—The other 
evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
formed Mr. G. Gregory that the plans and ele- 
vation of the new courts of jastice had been 
prepared, and had been hung up in the Library 


new machinery which was required. The new 
site was not on the Thames Embankment, but in 
Water-lane, near the Temple, where the gas- 
works were situated. Mr. Muntz said he had 
been to the Mint that very day, and found very 
excellent machinery there, although some of it 
required renewal. Asa practical man, he should 
say that for 8,0001. or 10,0001. they could make 
the present establishment sufficiently complete 
to meet all necessary requirements. The ma- 
jority in favour of the grant was 118 to 95. 


The Patent Laws —At a recent meeting of 
the London Patent Agents, held to consider the 
proposed changes in the patent laws—Mr. Geo. 
Haseltine, M.A., chairman—it was resolved :—1. 
That inventors have aright to the sole use of their 
inventions, which it is the duty of legislators to 
harmonise with the interests of the State. 
2. That patents should no longer be granted to 
mere “first importers,” bat should be confined 
to actual inventors. 3. That the term of a patent 
should be twenty-one years (now fourteen), 
without provision for extension. 4. That the 
official fees should be reduced from 1751. to 101. 
for the entire term, which is sufficient to defray 
the expenses of an efficient patent system. 
5. That the French mode of granting patents— 
without any official investigation of the merits 
of the application—should be adopted. 6. That 
in patent suits the rights of patentees should be 
determined by a competent court of equity, dis- 
pensing with jurors and “ expert” witnesses. 


A National Theatre.—With reference to 
this subject treated of in our last, a meeting is 
to be held on Monday next to consider what 
steps should be taken with a view to the realisa- 
tion of the object. Amongst those who are ex- 
pected to co-operate are Lord Houghton, Lord 
Dafferin, Sir H. D. Bathe, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
Sir H. D. Hardy, Mr. Theodore Martin, Mr. 
Geo. Godwin, Mr. Planché, Dr, Doran, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, Dr. Westland Marston, Mr. P. Simpson, 
Mr. Bayle Bernard, Mr. Knight, Mr. T. Holmes, 
Mr. H. Neville, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. W. Lacy, Mr. 
H. Compton, Mr. F. O. Ward, Mr. A. Dubourg, 
Mr. A. Wigan, Mr, Fritb, B.A, Mr. E. M. Ward, 
RA, &. 


The Westminster Chapter-House.—A 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries is to be 
held in the Chepter-House, on this Friday, the 
21st inst., at four o’clock. The Dean and Mr. 





of the House for the inspection of hon. members. | 


Scott will deliver addresses. 


Metallic Tiles for Roofs.—An improve- 
ment, patented by Mr. Van Pappelendam, of 
Charlestown, Iowa, consists in forming a covered 
channel between two ridges and two tiles to 
exclude water. The tiles are made of galvanised 
iron, or other suitable metal, and may be struck 
up out of sheet metal, or cast, as may be 
desired. They are made square or diamond 
shape, and placed diagonally on the roof or wall. 
Upon each upper edge of the tiles are formed 
two upwardly projecting ridges, about # in. in 
height, the ridges running along the two edges 
of the tiles, and the second ridge being parallel 
with, and at a little distance from, the outer 
ridge, so as to form a channel between them. 
Upon the under side of the two lower edges is 
formed a single downwardly projecting ridge. 
The side angles of the tiles are cut off, and then 
arranged upon the roof, so that the downwardly 
projecting ridges of each upper tile are placed 
below, and embrace the upwardly projecting 
ridges of the adjacent edges of two tiles. By 
this construction it is considered to be impos- 
sible for water or wind to beat in and pass above 
the three ridges. Upon the body of the tiles 
may be struck up or otherwise formed an orna- 
ment, in the shape of a tassel, flower, or other 
suitable device. This ornament strengthens the 
tiles, prevents them from being rolled up by the 
wind, and may add to the beauty of the roof 
or wall. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So- 
ciety.—The annual meeting of the members of 
this society was held, on Friday, 14th inst., at their 
room, 4, Westminster Chambers, when the re- 








port of the council was considered. It con- 
gratulated the members on the satisfactory con- 
dition of the society and the merit of the papers 
read during the session. Votes of thanks were 
passed to the outgoing president, Mr. James B. 
Walton, A.LC.E.; the treasurer, Mr. Arthur C. 
Pain; and the secretary, Mr. Charles H. Rew. 
The following were then elected office-bearers 
for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. Arthur C. 
Pain, A.I.C.E.; vice-presidents, Messrs. G. J. 
Crosbie Dawson, A.I.C.E.; and Charles W. 
Whitaker ; members of council, Messrs. R. M. 
Bancroft, F. E. Cooper, Wm. Meakin, F. Lee, 
A. Tyrrell, A. Walmisley, and G. W. Wilcocks ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Charles H. Rew; hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. H. BE. Hunt. Mr. J. Wagstaff Blundell 
was re-elected hon. accountant. The meeting 
was then adjourned until the opening of the next 
session, on the first Friday in December. 


Wew Church in Kennington.—The founda- 
tion-stone of a church to accommodate the in- 
tended new district of St. John the Divine, 
Kennington, has been laid by the Bishop of 
Winchester, in the presence of a large number of 
spectators. The new edifice is to be erected on 
a site abutting on the Vassall-road, the ground 
having been presented partly by Earl Russell 
and partly by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The church is intended to afford sittings for a 
congregation of 1,000 persons, free. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Street. The site is surrounded by a 
fine shrubbery, which affords a pleasant relief to 
the brick-and-mortar aspect of the neighbour- 
hood. The estimated cost of building the chancel 
and temporary nave is 5,000l. of which 1,000. 
are already promised. A permanent nave would 
save the loss otherwise to be incurred by the 
temporary building, and give the congregation a 
complete church. A parsonage-house has been 
purchased. 


Fiowers and Industry in the Borough.— 
The Earl of Shaftesbury distributed the prizes 
at the annual flower-show held in St. Stephen’s 
National School-room, Kent-street, Borough. 
The exhibition consisted of upwards of 400 
plants. Upwards of seventy prizes were given 
for plants, and prizes were also accorded for 
yard-gardens, paper flowers, and clean rooms. 
There was a very large gathering of well-behaved 
and decently-clad poor people. The vicar of the 
parish, the Rev. James Amos, has bad good 
success in stimulating the people to improve the 
state of their homes by taking some fifteen of 
the houses there, and doing them up; and he is 
now raising funds towards building a workmen’s 
hall. 

Surveyor to the Whitechapel Board.— 
Mr. 8. W. Irons has been elected to this office. 
The salary is 3001. per annum: no private prac- 
tice allowed. Mr. A. Harston was second. 


The Balfe Statue Fund.—The sum af 
present raised is 5271. The statue is to be 





placed in the vestibule of Drury-lane Theatre. 
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Worcester Model Dwellings Associa- 
tion.—The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of this association has been held at Worcester, 
Mr. J. Parker presiding. The report of the 
directors stated that during the year the changes 

tenants and the number of void houses had 


iP 


t 


if 


d by private individuals. The con- 

ion of trade had also caused many 
artizans to leave the city. The governors re- 
gretted that their financial position was un- 
satisfactory. Oat of a population of 150 souls, 
who inhabited the block of dwellings only two 
infants had died during the year. The report 
was adopted. It was the general opinion that, 
unless the association were more successful 
financially, they had better dispose of the 
dwellings. 


4 
g 


The Proposed Building Act and the 
Timber Trade.—On Tuesday last a meeting of 
timber merchants, owners of saw-mills, cabinet- 
makers, and others engaged in the wood-cutting 
trade, was held in the Music-hall Store-street, 
Russell-square, for the purpose of taking mea- 
sures for opposing the Metropolitan Buildings 
and Management Act, now pending in Parlia- 
ment, on the point to which we drew atten- 
tion last week. Mr. Howard (of the firm of 
Howard & Sons, Berners-street) occupied the 
chair. The following resolution, amongst 
others, was passed:—“ That, in the opinion 
of this meeting the Metropolitan Buildings 
and Management Act will most injuriously 
affect the owners of saw-mills, cabinet-makers, 
manufacturers, and others who are engaged in 
the timber and wood trades, and the owners and 
occupiers of large or spacious buildiogs.” <A 
petition to Parliament against the Bill was 
approved of. 

The Rural Hospital, Tewkesbury.—At 
the seventh annual meeting of the governors, it 
was stated that it had become necessary to 
erect a building specially adapted for a rural 
hospital. A site had been purchased ; a design of 
unpretending character had been supplied by 
Mr. Middleton, architect ; a portion of the fands 
were already in hand; and the committee made 
farther appeal. The building committee recom- 
mended that the building should be begun as 
soon as the specifications were received from the 
architect. The estimated cost, including that of 
the land, was 1,1001., and the committee had 
received promises to the amount of 5721., in 
addition to the grant from the governors at 
their last annaal meeting of 2001. The reports 
were adopted. 


Tramways (Metropolis).—In the Com- 
mons, last week, Mr. Beresford Hope moved, 

‘That in the opinon of this House it is expedient that 
an inquiry be instituted early in the eneuing session of 
Parliament, either by a committee of this House or by a 
joint committee of both Houses, into the whole question of 
metropolitan tramways, including the following consider- 
ations :—1, Whether it is desirable or not that any fresh 
tramways should be laid within the metropolitan area. 
2. What should be the limit of the metropolitan area in 
respect of such tramways. 3. Under what authority the 
construction and workingof 
should be placed. 4, ‘Alon 
tramways should be allow 
what restrictions,” 


The motion was agreed to. 


Proposed Wesley Memorial Chapel.— 
A movement is on foot among the Wesleyan 
body with the object of erecting a chapel at 
Oxford, in memory of the two Wesleys, John and 
Charles. The estimated cost of the new etruc- 
ture is set down at 15,0001., and a committee, 
consisting of the trustees of the present Oxford 
chapel, Dr. Jobson, late President of the Con- 
ference, and many other eminent Wesleyan 
ministers, has been appointed to carry on the 
movement. 

Church Restoration with a Vengeance.— 
The following extract is from the Man of Ross 
newspaper, of June 29, 1871 :—“ Ross Charch.— 
During the last fortnight this sacred edifice has 
been thoroughly cleansed. The interior of nave 
and chancel has been covered with two good 
coats of whitewash, and is now as neat and clean 
as the Wesleyan Chapel.” 


The British Associtation.—The first 
meeting in Edinburgh will be held on Wednes- 
day, August 2, at 8 p.m., when Professor Haxley 
ag resign oe and Professor Sir William 

ompson will assume the id 
deliver an address. mires Ps 


metropolitan tramways, ifany, 
what lines of streets, if any, 
to be constructed, and under 


three years by the Freehold Building | fig 


Statue of Sir Titus Salt, Bart.—The 
modei of the Salt statue has been submitted for 
inspection to the committee in the Bradford 
Exchange by the sculptor, Mr. J. A. Acton, of 
London. The memorial represents Sir T. Salt 
in a sitting posture, and the figure will be sur- 
mounted with an elaborate Gothic canopy, de- 
signed by Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, and in 
keeping with the architecture of the Town-hall, 
at one side of which it will be erected. The 
ure is to be carved out of Carrara marble, at 
a cost of 1,000 guineas. 


Damage by Lightning.—During a heavy 
thunderstorm which visited King’s Lynn last 
week, the lightning struck the south-west turret 
of the south-west tower of the fine old church of 
St. Margaret’s, by which the turret was shattered 
from its base into fragments. Some of these 
were hurled in all directions, and were picked 
up at a distance of 100 yards, while a large mass 
of masonry fell to the ground beneath, breaking 
the tombstones and trees. 


Monument to Washington Irving.—The 
ceremony of publicly unveiling a colossal 
bust of Washington Irving in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, U.S., took place on July lst. It is 
supported on a pedestal of Aberdeen granite, 
and stands 15 fc. 6 in. high. The only inscrip- 
tion is the name of Irving on the pedestal. 
After various addresses had been given, a wreath 
of ivy from the walls of Westminster Abbey was 
placed on the brow of the statue. 


Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union.—The annual meeting of this society 
will be held this, Saturday, evening, July 22nd, 
at the lower room, Exeter Hall. Lord Shaftes- 
bury takes the chair at eight p.m., and will be 
supported by the Dean of Westminster, Sir C. 
Trevelyan, the Hon. Auberon Herbert, M.P., 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. A. J. Mundella, M.P., Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., and others. 


A New Thoroughfare, East and West.— 
On the motion of Mr. Wickens, the Clerkenwell 
vestry, at their last meeting, appointed a depu- 
tation to wait upon the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, for the purpose of urging upon that body 
the desirability of opening a new thoroughfare 
tween Kast and West London, by the constrac- 
tion of a new street from Old-street to Hart- 


street, Bloomsbury. 


Coming Statues. — Permission has been 
asked of the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
erect a statae of the late Earl Derby on the 
Thames Embankment, opposite the House of 
Lords. The letter was referred to the Works 
Committee for report. The statue of Brunel, 
by Marochetti, for which also a site on the Em- 
bankment has been asked, is not well spoken of. 
It is ugly and unlike. 








TENDERS 


For alterations and repairs to No. 69, Wigmore-street 
for Mr. G. Barker. Messrs, Tolley & Dale, architects :— 



































Eonor 0 0 
Conder #69 0 0 
MACOF... sccoccrcesveevessorecszeceneceess ww 919 0 0 
3 ae 865 0 0 
WRONG B GO. seccesnenscdscsoneniapsiovoens 850 0 0 
Babe 842 0 0 
8mi 797 0 0 
For building new sulphate house and stores for the 
Crystal Palace District Gas Company, Lower Sydenham, 
Mr. E, 8. Cathels, engineer :— 
ENP WAIG, os scsemiinciseseveie 21,750 0 0 
MME & BORD crdecicsrsccscressecssresss 1,157 0 0 
Waller 1,097 0 0 
TUE scensticesancsssy<cumetiiinaounent 1,090 0 0 
DROW catsiisiensvrsoveisescbiacianinnte 044 6 0 
For St. Matthew's new Schools, Redhill, Mr. R. 
Hesketh, architect :— 
NOY siisitiiinncidickcethiscastinestins 0 
Nightingale Brothers............... ® 
Cock ... 0 
Carruthers (accepted) - 1,100 0 0 
Wright, Brothers & Goodchild... 1,090 0 0 





For construction of a sewer in King-street, Chelsea, for 
Chelsea Vestry. Mr. Joseph Pattiown, surveyor Pe 





Brass & Son £520 0 0 
PONG sss niiinnvntnn woeniiigalia sore 489 0 0 
Lacy & Torkington........sssseecssses 427 0 0 
Whittick (accepted) 414 0 0 








For the erection of a new school and teacher’s residence 
at West lisley, Berks. Mr. Edwin Dolby, architect :— 
Bryan (accepted) .......ss0008 dadened 00 














For the restoration and partial rebuilding of a 24- 
poe in Dolby, at re ape Berks, for Mr. W. Stacy. 
r. Edwin Do architect. Quantities ied :— 
Drew : ‘ad's 
b King (accepted) .....ccssosesererrrvee 680 0 0 


For the erection of schools at Langley, Derbyshire, 
Mr, 8. J. Barber, architect :— é 








£796 
685 
636 


Baa 


0 
Dent ... 6 
T. & S. Whittaker .....1.00000... +0000 0 
For additions and alterations to National Schools, 
Heanor, Derbyshire. Mr. 8.J. Barber, architect :— 
Alleock £266 6 0 
00 
0 











Dent 256 
T. & S. Whittaker ..........0...4 woe 250 0 





For the erection of four dwellings, with s! Tredevcar. 





and additions to the vicarage house. 
F, J. Dibble, architect :— x 
&751 0 0 


For repairs 
Dorking. Mr. 


am blin 








L ", Dudley (accepted with 
ot wii 
ome modification) . 


seeeeeeenereseeees 





For marine residence, West Cowes, Isle of Wight. Mr, 
F, J. Dibble, architect :— 
Thomas (accepted)............0000. £2,132 0 0 





For detached villa residence on the Drake Estate, New 
Cross, for Mr. W. Windett, Mr. Thos. Rook Naples, 
architect and surveyor, Quantities supplied :— 











Hones Boundary 

“ Fences. 

6 DO w..14) 13 3 

0.0. mn 100 6 O 

ae 135 0 0 

a, Saree 119 0 O 

0 0 .... 140 0 0 

& awe 120 0 0 

& See 121 0 0 

909 0 0 a... 110 0 6 

693 0 0 ...... 107 0 0 

877 0 O wu... 110 0 0 

859 0 0 «ase 8 9 

oe we 124400 

Hawks .........000-- 850 0 0 ww. 105 0 0 

Aitcheson and 

i es 825 0 0 au... 120 0 0 

Watson Brothers 821 0 O - Ls 100 0 0 

Peskits & Tay 81010 O wi. 98 0 0 

iley 500 B:@ scien 105 0 0 

i 759 0 0 ., 121 0 0 

Ree FISTS . 73300 . 8 00 

Wevill " 762 0 O seo. 104 16 0 
ROWE cclisicesiesrnns Tae: OD: .nticc . one 

For the erection of two warehouses, Sheppey Yard, 


Minories, for Mr. W. Nokes, Mr. J. Bradbury, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 
Leggett 














£1,070 0 0 
TROEWOY nescvccretoosecoesessnssvonsscett 1,008 0 0 
SIGUE aiseisninssacindiedonpascnnctvacsuntee me : : 

er 99. 
Serntt-& BRIG, ccccprcitovinieseniins 973 0 0 
TPF Bre xsarevescuiccepvapesiatenseqees 93) 0 G 
For painting and Gapsoeting, be house at Herne Hill, 
for Mr. J. D. Welch, Mr. W. H. Powell, architect :— 

GD seshivc combisstssevcotnrdeteseriecdiocs £365 0 0 
Bim son & BONS creces..sceeceseesesreee 313 14 0 
Cowtan & Mannooch 232 17 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. A. H.—H. E. H.—Celsus.—B. C,—Mr. T.—G. 8.—T, T.—E. 8.— 
J. & Q=C. G.—W. T.-H. P.—B. Y¥.—C. O.—T. RB. M.—J. BE. D.— 
&. J. B.—J. W.—W. B. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be acoompanied 
by the name and addres of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read a 
public meetings, rests of course, with the authors, 





TURNER & ALLEN, 
ART FOUNDERS AND 


ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, £.0, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art. 
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THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 


TO TERMINATE ON THE 30th JUNE, 1886. 
THIS BEING A “TRUST,” SUBSCRIBERS INCUR NO LIABILITY. 
Carentan ergata OOMe ates ht oe Is, of each Gute is to hecpraieas 4 Rasuemngn of Subscribers), will be issued at the following Rates :~ 


Perr cere ere rer. 


wk 


3 it 


SP PPE: 


1. To 

2. To ee ee respect uinea paid upon 

3. To admissions to the Pa'ace and Park. whee _ 
4, To participation in Art-Union Distributions proposed to be hereafter establish ed. 


The acceptance of @ Certificate involves no liability. 





~“ % » 
Payable on Application. 


2 
8 
a 


0 
Certificates to and entitle the 
$erttectien tn the pprecnedle of safe 0 Soe wavpenty the representative life upon wish the Tuatine privloge dupes shall be living on the 30th June, 1836. 


life shail die before the said 30:h June, 1886, { As eee in detail in 
the prospectus, 


The rights and privileges of Certificate Holders are governed by the Trust Deed, 


The whole net Income of the undertaking, after defraying interest charges aad management will be devoted 
te LoteUnion Disteiy to the improvement of the Property, and also (when power is obta ined) 


JOHN CLUTTON, Esq. Whitehall-place. | 

EX 
LORD FREDERICK KERR. JAMES 
SIR WM. WISEMAN, Bart. 
JOHN PARSON, Esq 


TRUSTERS. 
JOHN peters r ot Esq. Bolton-gardens. 


GOODSO 
JOHN BORRADAILE, 
JOHN ALLDIN MOO MOORE, ‘sy, 


! JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Eq, Ianer Temple. 
ee 


CHARLES MAGNAY, Esq. 


| GRANVILLE R. —- Ex. 
ROBéRT POwLER, Bq. 


BANKERS, 


THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANK AND BRANCHES. 


THE CITY BANK AND BRANCHES, 


JOHN BALL, Req. Ot soHN YOUN 
’ BROKERS. rata 


Messrs, WALKER & LUMSDEN, 9, Old Broad-street, EC. 


nag 
Messrs. COPE, R° SE, & acura 


Messrs. HUGGINS & ROWSELL, 1, Threaineedie-street, B,C. 
KY. t George-street, Westminster, 
IN, Esq. 


THOMAS D; 
Orriczs—5 and 6, GREAT WIN CHRSTES-STREET BUILDINGS. 























An advantageous Contract has been concluded for the free from incumbranee, of the 

Alexandra Palace Park and Lands ene situate at uswell-bill, Hornsey, in the county of 

iddlesex (com about 470 acres of Freehold and 28 acres of and the contents 

bh or 5 i ge a 675,0008 Of tois amouut 450,0002. m+y remain on security of the 
Paka a ye tenseshinn I 150,002. 1: Wf deemer desirable forthe ap me tm a tot 

and for the benefit of the Toutine os v & i es 

object of the ntine is to complete the av go rove the pane ihe noagh rte 

for all classes of the inhabi of the Metzopols, and of its no ern and eastern portions 

and suburbs, and for an eA a @ of healthful 

Museum a Schools ‘tration eh wil ae he ee ee 
agure pastimes e at 

thus giving effect to the and anlighted views of the late Prince Ooosort, ; 

furtherance of this it is proposed to inang a series of Exhibitions, Art-Unions, and 

dist: ibutions, to the » of which, and as soon jas the necessary power can be obtained for the 

pen nap sg the Rem oe — of ao a — after 
provement, 0 should bs applie 
Under “ Tne Mowe i ” ~ Bailway Act, 1886.” th Palace and seek SR cen SE 
i @ place for pa dts gevmt ant seturetien, aubject to the 


as may be susaned by the owners, and to the psyment of 
unds and 


pee perenne Nem Dnpenetins for admission to the Gro Palace, or to any exhibition or 


sights 

It is now intended to enlarge the Park, and to lay out the whole of the lands as pleasure-grounds, 
with the exception of about 80 acres of beautiful freehold oa the which will be reserved 
for building purposes, so that there wili 2 12o Be enantine Oe Palace, wivie 0 xing fenenot 
about 400 acres in extent. But power is or leave for 


is taken, the consent of the to sell 
parposes any part of ths land not auto to the provisions of the Act of 1895, should such a 
ee et ns 
The is a splendid, . Retantial chvasbane, 
in repair ; admirably ates & for Exhiviti ons, 
Festivals and Concerts, as well as Te and Geet gutharines of the goannas 


for festi 
A Grand Organ, which is reputed to be one of bo age = and most perfect in the world, has been 
Sir Michael C sta, 
Rides, a Racecourse with Grand ftand, with 
Groves, and Gardens will be found in the Park, which is nobly timbered, 
several Po ag B Page tay ng ee 


scenery of the utmost be.suty, aud pure 





requiring but a comparatively 
, and Lectures, and 








this undertaking. 
The Exnibitionsand Art Union eaaniine we es distine ti ve feature of the general 
every ch of the Fine Arts, An Inaugural Exhibition will be held 


to devote p art or the whole of the surplus income 
of the Tontine 


tifieate in t of every 2is. paid 
will amount trienntally to 100,000. and the 





ANALYSIS OF THE PROBABLE ART-UNION PRIZES AT EACH OF SAY FIVE TRIENNIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, 











25 Prizes of Oe ss -sssen' or eeeee Bld 500 been get frome 4 Pens £69,000 
2 =» 00 eccocsccccccccesc: IROOO a sccececese 1,080 
ee Soe ae Tike ebdes 100 = a 1.000 
ioe 200 100 

50 ” 100 ” 100 ” 8 ” 

Risin 80 a» 100 a 

50 +” 60 200 ” 6 iw 

os 50 400g Se 

2 4 wo 800 4» 

0 BO i» 3,000 45 Bs 

2009 By 5,350 2 

-_ ss Ee 3,000 

645 Carried forward] [Carried for ward £69,000 000 | 10,895 £100,000 
The value represented by the Prize Tickets is to be Ft wholly in ths selection of articles con- 

tained in the Alexandra Art-Union Exhibitions, and it will be seen that it is possible for the holder 


t Certificate to receive Five Prizes of 5002. each for his iavestmeat of 214, 
iseued under the powers of the Trast-Deed, which wit define ani regolate 
it will be ined thersia on their 
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tine during its ate | will be ‘applied as above explained, 
to Art-Uaton Distri 
has |, in ponte ae of the payment to them of a 
A (or single 0 Cactificate, aud so oa ia proportioa for any — 
shilling for ee at ee fo Se holder 1. for each guinea paid on such 
death of the representative life ia respect o which the l'ontine ane depend, 
before the 30th Ji 1886, provided such ‘‘ertificate shall not have been pre- 
te for the time shall nat hove drawn @ prize 
a. Such premium will 
representative lives being 


for a certificate must when re- 
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Nife having been previously no assured to the 
to furnish some other life or lives in substitation for 


Tontine will absolutely cease aye hog to hen, peter 4 
realixd, and the net proceeds will be distributed amongst the 


im addition to his other privileges, will be entitled 
Palace, if open), upon every Sunday during the 


addition, be entitled to free admission on two 
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certificate, will be entitled to free admission on four days in each 
by the Committee, for himself and two others, either on foot, 


1 0 right Certificate, will be entitled to free admission for himself and four 
persons at all times, either on foot, horseback, or wit any carr 
attaching to cerain Certificates may, at the option of the 
e t of admission on other days, according to a plan or seale to be pub- 
The d ee re ened eee 
to the holders of Certificates, except so far as the same are reserve 
of Godumbtemmes acces canunton 
The holder of a Certificate which shall not have been surrendered, will be ee to partivipste 
of ee See Sea reapect of every right depending on a 
representative life which shall be living on the 30th of Jane, 1886. 

Thus every subscriber of 21s. and upwards to the Tontiue, or the holder for the time being of his 
Certificate (the s«me uot having been previously surrendered) will, in addition to the privileges of 
entry to the Park and Palace as above en the repayme nt. in case of the death of th 4 

or 20s, in respect of every 2ls. paid by such subseriber, or will hav 
least 41. ia the Art Ualon Distribution phage» 4 prope BH a bm 
will, when the Tuatine ceases, have. in respect of each of his rights of which the repre- 
n existence, the t to a sha.e in the proceeds of the Tontine pope. 
vaiue of building land near London, there can be no doubt that at 
y to be then distributed amongst the 


‘ property, and with that object only, 2 
limited by tee) has been incorporated by ‘the gitie of “ The Alexandra Palace aod 
Sale Weneqnenad Compra, Limited.” | The ecutive Committee of the Tontine 
The Certifi will not be members or Contribu ‘ories 


are the Dinecten of of that Company 

P ired for the purposes of the Tontine will be vested in the 
Trustees upon trust, to pore hy the 2 ianagemant Comyany to manage the same, and with the consent 
of the Trustees, so far as required by the Trast deed, to geaas leaves, sad des! therewith for the benefit 
of the general ——- and raise further capital, not exceeding 150,000 if required, for the 
ig by (in additioa to the working capita: provided by the Tontine), 
upon the es lepahentins of tie Tontine (the 30ch ef 1886), or so soon after as may be con- 

a tos lithe os property aad distribace the proceeds 
terms of the Trust Deed all questions (if any) — may arise Reg om to the Tontine, 
tand referred to such counsel as the Attorney-General for 

















the time may 
The Pure C.mtract, the Trust Deed Contract, and the Memorandum and 

Articles of of Management ee eines den of the Suiiciters. 
If no issue is made the subscriptions will fall, 


The foliowing aocamenis have been executed :— 

(1) An Agreement, dated 13th July, — between the Muswell Hill Estate Gangesy * mee | 

and the Alexandra Palace Company Limited, of the one part ; aud the Alexandra Pal 

Muswell Hill Escate Eo gy ag Limited, of she other part. 

(2) A Deed of Trust, —— 13th July, 1571, b the A and Muswell Hill 
umpany Limited 


Palace 
of the ome part, and. Menry Markby of the other 





E-tate Management C 
@) A Deed of dated 18th July, 167, between the London and Lancashire Life 
e Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Estate 





Bankers at the time of payment of the deposit 
ication will be noticed unless the sum of 2is. in respect of each single right, or the amount 
stated, shail have been paid. 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND MUS “ELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE, 
Form or a 2 Por A oa Stveie Ricat CurtiricaTs, 


To be = with the oF autaoris-4 Ageuts, 
aexsean—Having Meus of ais, to the Bankers or auth-rised Agents, I request to 
- he of or au! 23 
: ne Oe alace and Muswell Hill Estate 


Bingle nt Certificate in the Alexaudra Palace 
Seaman, ou ‘T iewel agree cnet the same upon the terms of the Prospectus and of the Trust 


Upon hearing that you are prepsred to issue the Certificate, I agree to ale 
life ofthe age atated in the Prospostas, upon which { I desire the Toatine privileges in respect of such 


vo depead 
Name in full of Applicant ....-.++-+++. sc ccccccce 





PO ee ee eee weet enenee 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND 'D MUSWELL HILL EITATE TONTINE. 
Form oF APPLICATION Yor #LURaL Riot CertiricaTEe, 
To ve left witn tue Bankers or autaucised Ageuts. 
To the EX 4UUTIVé COMMITTEE. 
—Having paid the sum of £* to the Bankers or authorised 
nest to have issued to met Certificates in the Alexandra Palace aud 
Estate Tontine, and I hereby agree to accept such Certificates or less nS ned 
Rivhts that may be allutted to me, upon the terms of the Prospectus aud of af the trust Deed 


13th gals. 187L. = enti 

pon hearing that you are es to issue the Certificates, I agree ve 

life P- Tives of the stated in the Prospectus, upom which I desire the ous aon in respect of 
auch Certificates to 

‘Name in full of Applicant... os 


rreterrr eric eel 


i 
Muswell ill 





WePETeTETeTeTei iittala 





Address ..... 
Profession or Business. ee 
Date 


err errrrrr Stet irr aie ee 





oe eweewrerere 
aeeeeeeee eae esenee 


és Sa ai Sia must be paid in respect of each right “applied for. 
+ Here state B,C, D, or E 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND —— HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 





RECEIVED i sil din ecammmah 
ee EVD f° son of the Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill Retote Destine. 
Nare.—This Receipt must be. deli d to the Secretary of the Tontine in exchange for 

Due notice will be given of the Cnrefoates bsing ready for ine, 

THE ALEXANDRA ieee > — D MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 





i971. 





RECEIVED from the sum of & 
on scp of the Hxevative Gommitte of the Alexandra Palace and Muswell Hill @ sate Tontine. 
‘sorn,—This Receipt must be —— retary of the Tontine in Exchange for 








the Certifica: 
Due notice will be given of the Certificates being ready for issue, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 22, 1871. 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 


Cost of Transit to any part of the United | cially 


Kingdom fuarvished on application to 


Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 








CARSON'S 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


PAINT, 





It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 


2 cwt. FREE to all STATIONS. 
ALL COLOURS. 


Prices, Patterns, and Testimonials Pest Free, 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 


AND 
21, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


One Shilling, nosh one 98 Settee dines 


URAL ARCHITECTURE: A Series of 

Designs for Rural and a Dwellings, from the Labourer’s 

Cottage to the small Villa and Farm-house wi th Outbuildings, with 

descriptions of the Plans, remarks on the Materials used in their 

construction, and dircetions for the Workmanship, fally Iliu:trated. 
F. WARNE & CO. Bedfurd-street, Covent-garden. 


By THOMAS MORRIS, Architect. 


RIEF CHAPTERS on BRITISH CAR- 


PENTRY : GOTHIC ROOFS, 6s. 64. 
A HOUSE for the SUBURBS, 12s. 6d. 
PERSPECTIVE, 3s. 6d. 


A CLUE TO RAILWAY and OTHER COM. 
PENSATION, 4s. 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


RE-ISSUE OF eee 4 pameane WORKS 


J. JOBBINS, 
3, WARWICK COURT, HOLBORN, "LONDON, W.c. 


EXAMPLES of BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 

Intended as an Aid Mémoire for the Professional Man and the 
Operative. Being a Series of Working Drawings to a large scale, 
——— the Arrangement and Details adopted in carrying out 

the several branches of Trade requisite for Public and Private 
Edifices. In Eighty Parts, 9s. 6d. each ; or in Four Volumes, bound 
in cloth, Twelve Guineas. 

N work is extensively used in the Science and Art 
Department, South Kensi: rHIO C 

GOTHIC ORNAMENTS, 
| ayy aSeries of Examples of Enriched Details, od Accessories of 
the Architecture of Great — By JAM K. COLLING, 

Architect. In on = Parts, 3s. each; or x4 Two Volumes, 
bound in cloth, seven 


zi DETAILS of “GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
SOLER Seeeers Gm, menting Reumes. 3V JAMES 
Two Volumes, bound in — SE ee — 


ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, 
Exhibiting some ef the best Examples in Great Britain. From 
7 a ag ag on the ar by F.T. DOLLMAN 
Volumes, bound in cloth, _i eee 














Now ready, 12ai0, porn gag Diagrams, cloth boards, 
TREATISE on the re APPLICATION of 


IRON to the CONSTRUCTION g BRIDGES, GIRDERS, 
Boyne fone e princip'es upoa which 


A 


ROOFS, and other WORKS; 


uch struct: designed, and their rentieal lication. Espe- 
‘ er for: the use of Students and Practicd M Mechanics, all 
Mathematical Pamaie s sand bols being exc'uded. 


By FRANCIS CAMPIN, C.E. 
London : LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, stationers’-hall-court, E.C, 


CONCISE VIEW of the LAW con- 


pected with LETTERS PATENT for 1 INVENTIONS 

JAMES JOHNSON, Middle Barrister-at-Law, 
By TERRY JO HINSON, Awoc. Inst. C.F. Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln’s- inn-fields, and Glasgow, Authors of “ The 
Patentee’s ti 


Price One Shilling. 
London : LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO. 1871. 


PERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 
BUILDERS and Others desiring a really system, can 
have a set of MODELS for pepe BOO. by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the offered in “‘ The Builder,” 
~ 1, 180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
a by ee Eutry, ey for builders.— 
ian E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, Loudon. 


EWAGE IRRIGATION and DOWN- 














WANTED, by by a oman ARCHITECT'S 
AGEMENT. Is experienced in al} 
Office duties, understands ve, and is a good draughtsman, 
moderate.—W. W. a,4, Leurence Pountney-hill, 
Cannon-street, &.C, 
AN TED, a COMMISSION, by an 
having a connexion: among 


Builders, So Addrees, 609, Office of een The Builder.” 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAG&MENT, 


BUILDER'S FOREMAN. gee experienced. Ss 
objected to. 








n bg country not 610, Office of 
JUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a steady Young Man, who 


BA I Po a] in = an ew as PLUMBER or 
Battersea, 8.W. naied 





TO BUILDERS AND PLU 


ANTED, a SITUATION or or JOB, bya 

good PLUMBER pe bm oh» No fr ey yg to fl up 

time wi h other branches, if 82, Hampden- 
road, Upper Holloway, N. 


Weary a “RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERE. 














Artistic Perspectives, Competition and Working Drawing: 
from eketches and instractions. Terms. Pp 


instoen years. 


TO CAPITALISTS. = ‘ 

A PARTNER WaNTED, immediately, 

with 1,0002. to assist in obtaining the Patent and carrying 

out an important scheme of DRAINAGE and SEWER IMPROV «- 

ENTS.— Plans can be seen and fuli particulars o at the 

lee of Ma, ASHURST, MORRIS, & OO. 6, Old Jewry, E.C.; 

or for further information spply to Mr, JOHN DUNKLEY, Ted- 
dington, 8. W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, who 
has been established in practice in Londoa for some years, is 
desirous of entering into Ege oe with another Architect 
in good practice, or would be willing to undertake the entire 
management of an Office. —Address, ‘‘ Architect,” Post-offise, Score- 
street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


OULOGNE - SUR - MER. — A CIVIL 


ENGINEER, ARCHITECT, formerly ———, to the house- 
Leo of the 





hold of H.M. pold I, King o Belgians, author of several 
works on architecture, has a VACANCY for a PUPIL, to whom he 
rofession. Terms 


Porte 


offers eve:y advantage appertaining to his pi 
mo Address, H. D. Una Gayole. 


teau, 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


AUCTIONEERS, &c, — SPECIFICATIONS, RaTIMATES, 
INVENTORIE;, CATALOGUES, and every a- 
meat, neatly and correctly copied, at it per fulio of gre Bin ae 
words. Plans and drawings of all kinds copied, reduced, or 
enlarged, on reasonable terms, by FRY & SON, Law Stationers, 
Lita: sphem @ and Printers, 13 and 14, South-equare, Gray’s-inn, 
SB Ww more than four copies required, a cousiderable 

reduction allowed if litnographed. 


ANTED, a good, energetic, and perse- | Builder. 
vering Man, as WURKING FOREMAN, to Carry Out a Job. 

One who is thoroughly used to the t of ona. Ape. 

= owo handwriting, with reference, and stating wages, (to J. C. B. 

P. st-office, Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly competent OUT- 
DOOR BUILDER'S FOREMAN, to \take ——— of a job 
oh es io oe, statiag age, references, &€. 











. 


W ANTED, a thoroughly practical CAR- 

— and JOINER, to take charge of these branches on a 
—Apply, stating wages, referencer, &c, to 
A. 13, Tanbridge-rosd. Maidstone. 


ANTED, a BUILDER’S ESTIMATING 
and CORRESPONDING CLERK. He must be « good aczount- 
ant and draught«man.—Aypp'y, in owa handwriting, with re‘erence, 
of ee ES Re, SS ee Holbeach, 


TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, a WORKING FOREMAN, 




















ARCHITECTURAL, ANTIQUARIAN, NAVAL, 

with a niet eral knowledge, capable of arin 
MILITARY, & MEDLZVAL DRAWIN' Gs, estimates and booking obo oak under bie nate ch Foren 
Landscape, Sale Plans, Railway Plans, a | only, add to M. & J. care of . Barnard & Son, Winsley- 
in the best style. Bills aS Astin, Circular Rang ava street, wre wher w. 
Cards, and every descri ercial and Colour Printing. 
J. JOBBINS, 3, WAR TOK ¢ COURT, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. ANTED, a. first-class MASON, 





ready, in 12mo, price 2. 6d. 


EXPAN, ATORY MENSURATION for 


the USE of SCHOOLS: containing numerous Ex 
eu bodying (by WB. weary Re nt all fas re ttn ae 
o' ‘ord University Delegates. 
By the Rev. ALFRED HILEY, M.A. 8t. John’s College, Cambridge, 
2 nealehee Author ef 


Mathematical Master at ‘tborp-Arch Schoo!, Yorkshire ; 
Lendon : renee wo elena. Paternoster-row, 
eek, in 8vo. price 
LL Is8tH008E ILLUMINATION : 
Condensing and other New Forms 


ion of the mew peg System, poten, and of Az Boing 
By THOMAS STEVENEON, F. hak Moe C.E. Civil Eagiaeer, 
— —.. 


uestions set in the 





acquainted with Mr. G. G. Scott's work, for Caen 8t »ne.— 
Address, Messrs. J. & G. MUBBMAN, Sculptors, 83, North Frederick - 


street, Glasgow. 
ANTED, by a first-class. PLUMBER, a 


\ \ . ngage N SITUATION or | JOB, No objection no er 
ime at gas or zine wor -—Addrees, 
Hack ford-road, Holland cewek Marte eaten” 


ANTED, a RE-EENGAGEMENT, by an 


experioneed Man. Well up in all branches of the pe Be 

ter and Joiner by trade, aged 35, a BITUAT ON as 
FOREMAN of W ORKS. Just completed a twenty-six months’ job. 
First- Ser ces.— Address, Mr. M. 13, Hastings-streot, Judd 





BUILDERS AND 





street 








numerons W. Pla! 
Bainburex : ro & CHAKLES : suck 


HE BUILDER'S ' COMPLETE CALCU- 
Foi ATOR MERIVALE’S RULES, TABLES, and EXAMPLES, 
©. M. MEAIVALE, 13, Juda street, Euston-road, W.C. 


Now ready, cloth ce e 
OWER in MOTION: HORSE POWER, 


WHEEL GEARING, DRIVING BAN 
FORCES. By JaMBs ARMOUR CE” ANGULAL 








be ten rang ne ceing Nr pen 
Also b: @ same Author, just published, 
TRON and HEAT: exh xhibiting in simple 


= the Principles concerned in the CONSTRUCTI 
BEAMS, PILLAKS, and BRIDGE Grrpens ae the aOTION 
with 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO: 


ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN or the og wend of - Job. No objection 

to a country job. Carpenter and Joiner by trad Good 
and mad High- 


Arash .P.4, 
stecet, Camden-town, N.W. 











WARD FILTRATION.—A P. on the SELECTION | and Well up in the Office duties Can take ent. quan- 
PREPARATION of SUITABLE “STAND, read at up work, cep prime oom. 4 Dould take charge of 
November, 1870, by Mr. J. BAILEY DENTON, C.E. good _" reas, 8. M. 87, Curtain- 

G. B. SMITH, a. weseg ted. a siiihiaen = 

’ 
ANTED, by a smnan i woakise ractical Man, 
a SITUATION pd GENERAL or W @ FOREMAN, Nd 
T: A. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECTURAL | Charee of «Job. | Well up in sotting gevcral ee 

ARTIST, Lineoln’s Inn- fields Chambers, Lincoln’s Ian. — Addrees, ro! » care of Mr. Barrows, 11, Moreton-street, 

miico, 





W mate! rby ae practi in any | PLOMBI the 
trade, a PERMANENT SITUATION, or otherwise. 
Address, A. B. eee road, 8.B 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK, 
thoroughly well a ee cost, meas emg and all the 
usual duties of the office. Fair draughtsman, and & practical 
kanowle'ge of the trade. Good references. 
Stanley-road, Upper Holioway. 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 27, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER and GASFI Can do 
oe zinework, —Address, PLUMBER, No. 11, 
Stibbington-street, St. Pancras, N.W. 


TO GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, BELLHANGERS, 


VV ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 
marge een ae Oe a 2 
po og addres, Ae B40, Eeevent ete tewa,N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTH 
WANTED, by the Advanta, a SITOA- 
TION or JOB, as WRITER, GRAINE#, &c. who is well 
acquainted with house-paintiog, or the taking ¢ of painters,— 
Address, A. B. 5, Marlborough-road, Hallefo:d-street, Islington, N, 


W ANTED, "by t the “Advertiser, an EN- 
eo - an JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Has had fise years 
Neat taman, UO) 


anda halt experie: B cn A 


Soe a8 aan ar cee woual office routine.—Acdress, 598, Office 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

G ENERAL FOREMAN, by » a experienced Man, whe hes 
Aled thes effes and thas of clack off works for many years. First- 
class references to present and ee yy imine iggy = oe 
large job in the City.—Address, A. 5. almerston-road, Seven 
Bisters-road, N. 

















BUILDERS AND CONTRA 
AN TED, a RE-EN GAGEMEN T. 2 DY 
or SHOP a thoroughly Feo objection ta geod county as GEAERAL 
W. C. 108, Bast-road, City-road. 


W 


pe to prepare rae 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
ANT#D, by a competent ASSISTANT, 
a RE-ENG AGEMENT. Is a good teman, and accus- 
, detail, ress 1, Gos Und- “ 


——e 








out yy ed 
Addreas, Aura, at Baylis’s, Bookseller, 


town, 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by Laren first- 


GRAINER and aa Pisce-work. 
65, SS -road, Kentish-town, N. W. 


WANED, | a .” RE-ENG AGEMENT, ait 
London, good DRAUGHTSMAN 
VarOR, Working ana® fiutabed drawings, details, competitions 5 
pong ky Will do work a: home on mmederate terms— Address, 
AECHITECT, 135 Cambridge-sireet, Pimlico, 


TO BUILDERS AND DECO 


ANTED, by a res 


Man, a 81: UATION as FO 
MAN of PAINTERS. Good references 
@, P. 17, — N.W. 


ANTED, by y a young 


22), a sITU" ATION as an AK aoinagy be Same 
CLERK of WOuKS. ital 
GaGemM 


being apxiousfor a RE. go ete ay 
not objected to.— atte Prema. 


118, High-street, Portiand- 





LJ. 











dl 
Semaeta 
aS 








(TECTS AND SURVE £YURS, 
AN TED, 2 a . SITUATION, in a London 
Office. Qualifications s—Ten years’ experi 
ve, detail, working drawings, « and Na eur- 








in P 
— Specimens 
Old Kent road, 8. 


WANTED, by a Jobbing BRICKLAYER, 


permanent BITUATION, Wages low. to all kinds 
of repairs. Total abstainer. Aged 25.— Address, W. 
Cemden Station, Camden-road, 


Add 








T. Post-office, 





ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT 
porary or ee etbenwin», by « first-class KS 
QUANTITY C.BRK. Good wp 
builders’ accounts, Tweaty-:wo years’ ex; ; seven years 
with last employer.—Address, R. BE. 303, Gray’s-inn~ eee 


WANIZED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK of WORKS.—Addeas, J. DAVIS, Jessie Ville, 
Broderick-road, Wanéswortn-common, Tvoting, 3. W. 








HEAT in the SMELTING FPUBNACE. 
ay 
© lronworker who wishes to acquaint himself with the princi- 
1 ima 
~ er man han trade can affurd to be withou: it.”—South Durham 
“A very useful and 


1 
way deserving of thoroughly =a little volume, in every 


ig men.”— Mining 








lately made 
appliances, wiich have Saeco bate 
architects.— Address, A, W, P, 52, High Holborn W.C, 





ANTE 
AAR GLA oc Wona "ce helene o | WANTE D, by. an - simoed tnd 
character, abd has sinnportant discoveries a) Duilding | CLERK of W Wy, Dacca Man, FoREM 


FOREM 
Good on FOREMAN, Chote et 





“nom 


~ Bin, 
Howe, Llandudno North W. 





